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CONTINUOUS TESTIMONY. “Ce 


The following are extracts from letters received, covering a period of two years, from an owner of a 


“ Sheffield-Simplex ” Car.— 





CosHam : 
October, 1908. 
“T am extremely pleased with the appéarance of the car and the running of it. Every- 


thing connected with it seems to be most satisfactory. I congratulate myself on having 
decided to buy one of your cars.” 








August, 1909. 

“Tam sorry I cannot manage to meet you this week and discuss the merits of the 
‘ Sheffield-Simplex ’ Cars with you, but I am glad to take this opportunity of letting you 
know that the car I had from you is going splendidly. The engine is running most smoothly and 
quietly ; it is quite a treat to ride behind it. No change of speed isnecessary for any of the hills 
in this of the world, and evidently both the work and materials used in the car are of the 
best. I can, with the greatest confidence, say that I would note my * Sheffield- 
Simplex’ for any of the different types of car I see on the road, and, living as I do on 
the main Portsmouth Road, I have plenty of opportunity of comparing them.” 


October 10, 1910, 

“It may interest you to know that the 45 H.P. ‘G@EBAR-BOX-LESS’ Car fitted 
with a landaulette body which I bought of you has now run about 8,000 miles and has given 
me the test satisfaction. . . . Lshould like to say thatI had the car in Devonshire and 
Corn this summer, and with only one or two exceptions it took every hill on top speed with 
six passengers and the heavy body, which speaks volumes for its hill-climbing capability ; 
in fact, if one has to slow down for any reason going uphill it is marvellous how the engine . 
picks up again without changing the gear. I also think the sliding-pedal control on your cars 
is @ most distinct improvement on the ordinary pedal; it is much less tiring, more easily 
worked and controlled, especially over rough roads, and I am convinced that any one having 
once tried it and experienced its advantages would ever go back to the ordinary accelerator.” 





Catalogue post-free on application to Dept. “L.” 


SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX MOTOR WORKS, Ltd. 


TINSLEY, SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 








London Depot: clo MULLINERS, Ltd., 132-135, LONG ACRE, W.C. 
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THE LAST STAND OF THE 
HOUNDSDITCH MURDERERS 


By 
ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 


THE Pouicr. 


At 3 a.m. on Tuesday, January 3rd, Mrs. Fleishman, the 
tenant for eleven years of No. 100, Sidney Street, Stepney, 
was aroused from her slumbers by a gentle tapping on her 
window-pane. She said to her husband, who was also 
awake, “ Oh, bother! there is the milkman; I haven't had 
anything like my proper sleep.” Mr. Fleishman replied, 
“ He has come too early ; tell him to go away. Why do you 
ask him to call so early?” Mrs. Fleishman sat up in bed 
and said in a loud voice, “Go away; I don’t want any milk 
this morning. I will call if I want any.” Thereupon the 
voice outside the window answered, “Iam not the milkman. 
Weare the police. Come outside. We don’t want to hurt you; 
we have come tosave you.” Mr. Fleishman replied, “I don’t 
believe you are the police ; I won’t believe you until I see.” 
Then the voice answered, “‘ Well come to the door and we will 
show you; don’t be afraid, we want to save you.” Mr. 
Fleishman got up, put on his clothes, and opened the door. He 
found himself confronted by a man with a loaded revolver in 
one hand and a bludgeon in theother. By this time he was 
joined by his wife, and both were invited into the house 
next door, No. 102, where they found themselves in the 
presence of several police officers. The Inspector said to 
Mrs. Fleishman, “ How many lodgers have you in your 
house ?” She replied, “Three.” ‘ Who are they? and do 
you know them?” asked the chief. ‘Of course I know 
them ; they are lodgers,” she replied. “Well, tell me all 
about them.” Mrs. Fleishman replied, “On the ground- 


CALL OF THE 


B 





floor back I have an old couple named Clements. On 
the first-floor there is a married couple called Sheri- 
man and four children.” “How long have you known 
this man Sheriman ?” asked the Inspector. “Four years,” 
she replied. ‘“ Have you a woman also living with you ?” 
was the next question. “Yes,” she answered, “ Betsie 
Gershon, who has been with me eighteen months.” ‘“ What 
is she like ?” Mrs. Fleishman then proceeded to describe her 
lodger, who dwelt in a single room on the third-floor over- 
looking Sidney Street. The police seemed to know exactly 
what Betsie Gershon was like, even to the minutest details 
of her dress. “Now,” the Inspector said to Mrs. Fleish- 
man, “have you any other lodgers?” Mrs. Fleishman 
assured him that she had not. ‘Very well,” said the 
Inspector. “ Don’t be afraid; we have come to save your 
lives. Now I want you, Mr. Fleishman, to go back into the 
house and bring down Betsie Gershon without creating any 
disturbance.” “No,” replied Mr. Fleishman, “I wont do 
it; | am afraid.” “Very well,” said the Inspector, “you 
must go, Mrs. Fleishman. Remember, we have come to 
save your lives; don’t be afraid.” Mrs. Fleishman, a 
woman of Jewish origin, of smail and delicate build, but of 
indomitable courage, hesitated. , 


Tue ARREST OF Betsiz GERSHON. 


“T want you to go upstairs,” said the Inspector, “ and bring 
down Betsie Gershon.” “ But if I do that,” Mrs. Fleishman 
replied, “I will wake the lodgers on the first-floor.” “ Never 
mind,” said the Inspector. “Go upstairs and tell her your 
husband is ill, and you want her to go fora doctor.” Mrs. 
Fleishman hastened into the house, went straight upstairs 
to the third-floor, and was about to knock on Betsie 
Gershon’s door, when to her surprise she saw her coming 
out of the room opposite, which overlooks the back of the 
yard, and which was used by the Fleishmans as a stock and 
working room for their tailoring business. Mrs. Fleishman 
was surprised, and said, “I think it strange your being in 
this room; what are you doing?” Betsie Gershon, evidently 
taken by surprise, replied, “Oh, I went to put a penny in 
the slot.” Mrs. Fleishman then said, “Why should 


you want gas at this hour in the morning?” Betsie 
hastened to answer, “Oh, I was feeling ill.” “That 


is strange,” answered Mrs. Fleishman, “because my 
husband is taken queer and I want you to go for the 
doctor. Do come down.” Betsie Gershon consented, and 
came downstairs to within three steps of the door, when 
seeing it open, she said, “Oh, Mrs. Fleishman, the door is 
open ; what does it mean?” “Never you mind that,” the 
resourceful little Jewess replied ; “I had to call in somebody 
from outside.” Mrs. Gershon hesitated to proceed ; but she 
was given no chance of retracing her steps. A police officer 
rushed in, seized her round the waist, and before she could 
utter a sound carried her into No. 102. Here the Inspector 
said to her, “Have you any men in your room upstairs ?” 
“ Yes,” she answered, “two.” ‘“ What are their names ?” 
“One is called Yoski and the other I do not know.” Mrs. 
Fleishman was then told by the Inspector to return home 
and bring out her children and the other lodgers. 


She went to the back-room on the second-floor where her 
children slept and aroused her eldest daughter. “ What is 
it, mummy ?” the girlasked. “Sh! sh!” replied her mother. 
“Do not utter a sound; wake the others and bring them 
down into the street, when I will tell you all about it.” 
The obedient child did as she was told. Mrs. Fleishman 
then went to the front room on the second-floor and awoke 
Mr. Sheriman and his wife. The former is a working ladies’ 
tailor. Enjoining them to preserve absolute silence and to 
bring their children into the street, she once more hastened 
downstairs. Meanwhile Mr. Sheriman and a police officer 
roused the old couple, Mr. and Mrs. Clements, who slept in 
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the back room on the ground-floor, and brought them out 
safely, and soon all were assembled in No. 102, next door. 

Mrs. Fleishman heard no more of what passed between 
the police and Betsie Gershon, for she was immediately 
taken off to the station, while she and the other tenants of 
No. 100 were kept under guard in the adjoining house, 
where they remained throughout all the tragic events of 
the day. 

A Lost Opportunity. 

Up to this time the plans of the police had succeeded 
admirably. By 4.30 a.m. all the inmates of the house had 
been safely removed except the wanted men, Fritz and Peter 
the Painter, who had not been roused from their slumbers 
in the front room on the third-floor. But from this point 
it is a little difficult to understand or to explain the 
attitude of the police. Every avenue of escape was 
blocked. Hundreds of constables formed cordons across 
every street leading to the house, and detectives were 
hidden in the back yard of Mann and Crossman’s Brewery, 
from which point they commanded the back of the house ; 
others faced the front windows from the other side of the 
street; others were hidden in No. 102, the adjoining 
premises, and in Dr. Kristin’s surgery at the corner 
of the street. There was nothing to prevent them 
from creeping upstairs and occupying the Fleishmans’ 
stock-room, which was immediately opposite the room 
belonging to Betsie Gershon, occupied by the doomed 
men, or from remaining on the landing outside the 
door. But, doubtless having in mind the massacre at 
Houndsditch, they preferred to take no risks, and made no 
effort to occupy any portion of the house itself. This 
state of suspense lasted until 7.30 a.m., when Detective- 
Inspector Collison and Sergeants Boreham and Leeson crept 
out of the yard at the back of the house and flung bricks 
into the windows on the second-floor to arouse the sleeping 
miscreants. But Fritz and Peter the Painter were already 
on the qui vive, and, naturally resenting the intrusion of 
brickbats at this early hour of the morning, replied with 
four shots. One of these pierced the chest of Sergeant 
Leeson, who was lifted by his comrades into a place of safety 
under a heavy fire which fortunately did no further harm. 


THe Siece. 

This was the commencement of the battle, for the detec- 
tives hidden about the yard and in the house opposite 
immediately returned the fire. From this point until one or 
two-o’clock a desultory action continued. The fire was kept 
up continuously by the police on the front and back windows 
of the second-floor, between which the desperadoes divided 
their attention. Whenever one of them appeared at the 
window and discharged his pistol a volley was poured in 
from a dozen different vantage-points, but no harm seemed 
to be done, for the shots from the upper windows still con- 
tinued to come at irregular intervals. Meanwhile, the 
police, feeling they could not cope with the situation single- 
handed, sent to the Tower for the assistance of the Scots 
Guards, who were on duty there. At 10a.m.a half com- 
pany arrived, and were posted in commanding positions, 
from which, throughout the remainder of the morning, 
they kept up a telling fire, which had the effect of 
keeping the aliens under cover and prevented them 
from taking aim. Just before one o'clock there was 
a rumour that the two men were preparing to make a 
dash from the house, but this proved to be groundless. 
Shortly after one o'clock it was seen for the first time that 
the house was on fire, but the firing from the upper windows 
still continued. But the end was near. At 1.50 the flames 
had made great progress, and masses of smoke were arising 
from the house. 

About 1.30 the final shots resounded from the interior 
of No. 100. Whether they were aimed at the besiegers, 





or whether they were directed by the assassins against 
themselves must remain one of the unsolved mysteries 
of this drama. Then the flames gained full sway ; 
columns of white smoke, wafted by no breeze, rose 
straight in the air. The sight delighted the vast 
crowds behind the police-barriers, who up to this time 
had been able to see nothing, and had contented them- 
selves with listening to the rifle and revolver shots. 
Every minute it became more evident that, even if 
the miscreants remained alive in some unburned corner of 
the house, their power for evil was atanend. The Fire 
Brigade was ordered forward. Down Sidney Street went 
the engine and took up its place in front of the doomed 
house. A mass of constables, detectives in plain clothes, and 
a distinguished group of spectators, who for hours had been 
waiting for the signal to advance, surged round the engine, 
hopelessly intermixed, like the soldiers of many regiments 
in the last desperate assault on the enemy’s position. Half 
acompany of the Scots Guards, who alone preserved a 
semblance of order, were placed with their backs to the 
bullet-bespattered wall opposite, and with loaded rifles 
stood ready to cover the firemen as they placed their long 
ladder against the ruined house. Although the smoke and 
flames were pouring from every window, there were not a 
few present who, staggered by the splendid fight made by 
the doomed men inside, expected to hear for the last time 
the crack of a Colt ring out and to see the most forward of 
the firemen topple lifeless from the ladder. 
Tue Enp. 

But the spark of life no longer throbbed within those 
alien breasts. The flames licked upwards, devouring the 
woodwork, causing the three stories to topple into one 
charnel-house, and forming a fitting funeral pyre to the 
brave who were no more. Many of us forgot the sins of 
the assassins in our admiration for their last stand. Since 
seven in the morning they had withstood the besiegers, 
never yielding a foot, never asking for mercy, never attempt- 
ing to capitulate. They had been subjected to the fire of 
the magazine rifles at point-blank range from the skilled 
marksmen of one of the finest regiments in the world; they 
had been exposed to the heavy bullets of hundreds of police 
revolvers aimed at short range by skilled detectives; they 
had endured the deadly discharge of double-barrelled shot- 
guns at a range at which the merest tyro could not have 
failed to tail a low pheasant; they had seen every avenue 
of escape gradually closed against them; they had 
watched great cordons of police drawn across every 
thoroughfare, so that, even had they succeeded in clearing 
the house, they could never have run the gauntlet of the 
solid phalanx of constables drawn up four deep. Beyond 
the lines of police throughout the morning they could see 
and hear the vast crowds drawn from the purlieus of the 
East-end howling for their blood. Had they escaped the 
police, a thousand grimy hands would have torn them to 
shreds. Then, at the close of the drama, almost the last 
sound which reached the ears of the doomed men was the 
roll of the wheels, the clatter of the horses’ feet, and the 
loud cheers which greeted the arrival of the Horse Artillery. 
No! there was no alternative but death for Fritz and Peter _ 
the Painter. That feeble white hand showing through the 
window at 1.50 was the Jast dying effort of these desperate 
men. No sign of life escaped them after that; nothing 
more was seen of them until their charred remains were 
found amidst the ruins. 

THe FIREMEN. 

Quickly the firemen had two hose playing on the burning 
bailding, the interior of which was completely gutted; but, 
thanks to their skilled and opportune intervention, the thick 
brick walls remained standing, and the flames were pre- 
vented from spreading to the adjoining premises, which 
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were full of sightseers, detectives, pressmen, and refugees. 
As soon as the flames had been partially controlled the 
firemen, with extraordinary daring, entered the building, 
although every moment pieces of wood, plaster, and furni- 
ture were crashing from the upper stories. For some 
minutes they were driven back by the flames, which 
suddenly burst forth afresh in the back room on the ground- 
floor, for here the gas was escaping from a severed jet. Even 
now we remained in complete ignorance as to the fate of the 
besieged. Some still believed thet they had managed to 
escape, but the foremost fireman reported that he could smell 
burning flesh. The firemen then set to work clearing out the 
lower rooms of smouldering window-frames and charred 
household goods. A Singer’s sewing-machine first came 
hurtling through the door, its day’s work done; no longer 
will it stitch alien clothes; it was followed by odds and 
ends—pieces of smouldering blankets and quilts, cracked 
crockery, and masses of ashes which were shovelled out 
of the front door until the passage leading to the back 
room had been sufficiently cleared to allow the firemen to 
enter. I followed them in, passing under a shower 
of cinders and blackened water, and Iroked into the 
back parlour, which was still bazing fiercely. One glance 
was sufficient. The remains of one of the miscreants 
lay near the window, burnt almost beyond recognition 
and half-covered with débris. His smouldering arm 
was stuck upwards, pointing towards the ceiling. I 
hastened back outside, having seen enough. But before he 
could be removed a tragic incident cast a gloom over the 
victory of the forces of law and order. Something fell 
from the top floor on to the firemen—either a portion of the 
ceiling or a piece of the mantelshelf. Three men were 
gently carried cutside by their comrades ina state of collapse, 
one with his heavy bronze helmet battered almost beyond 
recognition. They received first aid, and were then borne 
awway to the London Hospital on a Fire Brigade wagon, 
amidst the sympathetic murmurs of the vast crowds. This 
made the firemen more cautious. A cordon of police was 
drawn round the building, and no one else was allowed to 
enter. 
THe Humour or 11. 


Now that it was all over and the dread assassins were no 
more, a change came over the atmosphere and the serious 
air which most of the onlookers wore an hour previously 
gave way to a wholesome realisation of the comic side of the 
scene. Many, glancing round at the hundreds of soldiers, 
police, and detectives, all fully armed—at the Horse Artillery 
and maxim guns, the fire brigades and salvage corps—began 
to ask themselves: “ Are not these forces a little out of 
proportion when compared with those at the disposal of the 
besieged ? Has not a great deal of unnecessary fuss been 
made over a work which could just as well have been under- 
taken by fifty armed men who were skilled shots? Do not 
such numbers of police and soldiers look a little absurd ? 
Do not the Horse Artillery seem a little incongruous with 
their well-filled caissons of shrapnel in the heart of the 
Metropolis ?’’ There were many who felt a trifle humiliated, 
but who said nothing; there were others who gave 
way to uncontrollable mirth as the one-sidedness of the 
desperate battle, which had lasted the best part of eight 
hours, dawned upon them. The story of brave Horatius 
defending the bridge and another vision of the heroic 
defenders of Thermopyle came into my head. Fritz and 
Peter the Painter will not go down to history as heroes 
because they lost their lives in breaking the laws of a 
civilised community; but when their action is judged 
impartially as a purely military achievement they will stand 
just as high in the eyes of posterity—if not higher—than 
brave Horatius and the three hundred of Thermopylae. 
After all, brave Horatius stood in a narrow passage and 








kept back men only armed with swords or spears, and the 
same with Leonidas and his brave men. But Fritz and 
Peter the Painter stood up against modern rifles, shot guns, 
revolvers, maxims, not to mention the dreadful reserve of 
three Horse Artillery guns, each capable of firing a shell 
weighing fifteen pounds, charged with three hundred bullets 
at the rate of fifteen a minute. Weshould like to know who 
was the humorist who ordered the guns. We expect that he 
must be the same gentleman who sent the historic cable 
from South Africa:—‘ No cavalry required ; only infantry 
needed.” Infantry could be far more usefully employed in 
South Africa than field guns in the narrow purlieus of the 
Kast End, swarming with sight-seers, and absolutely devoid 
of any position from which a gun could be fired. We thank 
Providence for small mercies. Had those field guns been 
fired, every shell would have settled the last account of 
many peaceful citizens, for, missing No. 100, Sidney Street, 
they would have burst somewhere in the West End. Now 
we learn that a company of Engineers were ordered up from 
Chatham to undermine the house, but they failed to arrive 
in time. We should not be surprised to hear that the Army 
airship from Aldershot was under orders to sail across 
Sidney Street and drop explosives down the chimney. 

We English are a strange race. We have the most 
perfect machine for the preservation of law and order among 
criminals of our own dull, uninspired intellectual calibre ; 
but if ever it has to meet situations created by the imagina- 
tive alien it goes hopelessly to pieces, and we make our- 
selves ridiculous before a wondering world. But here is a 
simple mathematical problem for some fourth-form boy to 
solve. If it takes twelve hundred men and three field 
guns to dislodge a couple of Russian Jews, how many men 
would be required to dislodge a German Army Corps? I 
never believed that an invasion was practicable until yester- 
day morning. Now I tremble all over at the thought of it. 

Tue Srois or Victory. 

When all was over, hundreds of sightseers swarmed 
over the battlefield to collect the spoils. Souvenir-hunters 
were busy after alien bullets, which quickly rose in price 
from sixpence to a shilling, and a little later 5s. could 
not purchase one. The dead and wounded had to be 
numbered, and, according to the most reliable accounts, 
eleven persons, including the two dead assassins, have been 
hit or injured by bullets or the falling débris. But whether 
they fell by the bullets of friend or foe it is impossible to 
say. A detective begrimed with powder and soot, who had 
exhausted over a hundred cartridges, said to me, “* It wasn’t 
the fire of the aliens we minded, but the ricochetting bullets 
of the Scots Guards!” A little later a brawny Guardsman 
complained to me that “ It was not the bullets of the aliens 
which frightened us, but the infernally bad shooting of those 
detectives!” 

At the finish there was a kind of triumphal march- 
past down Sidney Street. The Scots Guards, at a sharp 
word of command, fell in and marched off amidst loud 
cheers. ‘The Horse Artillery then rolled by amidst cheers, 
the men a little crestfallen and scowling angrily from the 
virgin muzzles of their undischarged guns at the smouldering 
ruins, at the destruction of which they had not assisted. 
Then the fire-engines moved off, receiving a tremendous 
ovation, and the police were sorted out into their respective 
divisions. But the crowd in no way diminished, and had 
frequently to be pushed back by the police, harmless battles 
waging at every corner between the constables and the alien 
onlookers. The pressmen and distinguished strangers then 
passed to the back of No. 100 through No. 102, where we 
found, loudly lamenting their fate, Mr. Fleishman and his wife 
Mrs. Rebecca Fleishman, the owners of the destroyed building. 


They had left at 3 a.m. by the command of the police. Mrs. 
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Fleishman had an interesting tale to tell, but she was almost 
hysterical and most incoherent. Strange indeed are the 
methods of the police. I said to her, “If you v ‘ll come 
with me I will take you home, find you clothes, «ve youa 
meal, put you up for the night, and when you have suffi- 
ciently recovered you can tell me your whole story. I 
led her out of the building from under the eyes of countless 
detectives, through lines of police and vast crowds without 
a single soul questioning my right to do so. I was followed 
by an excited crowd who, seeing me lead the woman by 
the hand, thought that she was one of the desperadoes and 
that I was a detective taking her to the station. In 
Commercial Road I found a taxi-cab and conveyed her West. 
This woman must be the chief witness in any legal proceed- 
ings which may follow, as the aliens were in her house. I 
could have taken her out of England without the slightest 
difficulty. Surely there is something wrong with a system 
which allows this laxity ! 
Tue Finau Scene. 

One last scene remains to be recalled. Two coffins were 
brought to the back of the ruined house, and in one of them 
the remains of one of the assassins were placed and carried 
to the mortuary. The body of the other was found later, 
and lying by its side were two revolvers. 

Farewell Fritz and Peter the Painter! You were rare 
blackguards, but you died game, and that atones for a lot. 
It was a pity that you did not turn your talents to a better 
use. But we thank you all the same. London has not had 
such an exciting time for years. We owe you a debt of 
gratitude for providing this stirring episode in our humdrum 
lives. Your prowess will long remain green in the memory 
of all who witnessed your last stand. 








A BALLADE OF DREAMS 


Mournfully echoing, loud and low, 
The midnight tolling shakes the air; 
Over the city the great stars glow 
Dimly, lost in the clouded glare ; 
Stepping down from his golden stair 
Comes the stranger, at Time’s behest, 
And we, desirous, speak him fair— 
“This is the Year we love the best.” 


Never a man has lived to know 

A heart quite hopeless; here and there 
The high gods, pitiful, ease his woe, 

Make him ready to do and dare. 

Comes the pealing of bells that bear 
Greeting brave to the untried guest, 

And all the world puts off its care— 
“This is the Year we love the best.” 


Pale dreams drifting to and fro— 
A girl’s last kiss, a woman’s hair, 
Hours of passion, a beaten foe, 
Promises broken and fierce despair ; 
A mystery none could solve or share 
Of love that waited, unconfessed— 
For these, did we of old declare 
“This is the Year we love the best ’’? 


Princess, honoured and loved as ne’er 
Maid was cherished in knightly quest, 
Whisper we our secret rare— 
“This is the Year we love the best !” 


W. LR. 





LITERATURE AND BURGLARS 


In a less impatient age we should like to have reverted 
to an old and pleasant manner, and named this article 
“Some Winter Thoughts on Burglars: being a Lament for 
their Little Culture and an Inquiry into the Origin of 
Picturesque Illusions.” But the day has gone when an 
author would reveal his soul on his title-page, adorned 
with a border of grapes and sprawling Cupids. Authors 
to-day have forgotten the little arts by means of which 
eighteenth-century writers made their books as intimate 
as conversations. Printers are no longer lavish with their 
capitals, and the modern journalist does not plunge into 
italics every time he becomes excited. Our great-grand- 
fathers had a wonderful gift for this sort of thing, and 
they were sometimes most human where a modern writer 
would feel bound to be most matter-of-fact. Johnson con- 
trived to give his very admirable prejudices expression 
in his Dictionary, and even a list of errata might be made 
to convey something of a man’s mind to his reader’s. 
Dreaming at a bookstall the other day, we found a little 
volume on the prevention of smoky chimneys, in which 
the list of errors bore this charming apology. “ Sith 
Venus hath her mole andthe Moon her spots, think it not 
strange if this little book hath its blunders.” We felt as 
if we had shaken hands with the author. 

This by way of digression, for which also there is good 
eighteenth-century precedent ; yet our complaint against 
burglars can be stated quite simply. We would not be 
so unjust as to blame them for not fulfilling the wakeful 
nightmares of children. Nothing can do that, and the 
most conscientious burglar would weary at last of carry- 
ing a blood-stained knife between his teeth and twisting 
his features to a scowl of unassuageable hatred of the 
human race. Our grievance lies deeper. As an intel- 
lectual conception a burglar is a rather fine thing. The 
spectacle of the individual leading his gallant little forces 
to battle against the tremendous laws of his race is one 
that even in defeating him it becomes us to admire. But 
in practice they are only sordid pilferers with a soul 
that does not rise above teaspoons stamped with the hall- 
mark of convention. One of those planetary visitors or 
Chinese philosophers of whom our ancestors were so fond 
would not fail to infer this from an examination of the 
London shops. Books, charged with the wisdom that is 
beyond price, stand openly on the pavement for any man 
to touch with his hand, but the diamonds in the windows 
of the jewellers’ shops are guarded by little steel grilles 
In a world where the thieves were men of culture this 
would have to be reversed. The jeweller would heap his 
stupid wares in barrels on the pavement, and we should 
peer at books through iron bars, under the watchful eyes of 
plain-clothes detectives. In such a world the police reports 
would really be as interesting as the newspapers appear to 
think they are. Perhaps when our habitual drunkards can 
quote their Omar, and our professional unemployables loll star- 
wards with Tennyson’s “ Lotus-eaters ” on their lips, English 
burglars will turn their attention to libraries and convince 
the common mind that since books are worth stealing they 
must also be worth possessing. 

Outside fiction the ranks of cultured cracksmen are very 
thinly filled. For some reason or other, men of letters have 
generally preferred forgery. Possibly a milder term should 
be found for the venial exploits of Chatterton and Mac- 
pherson, but Wainwright, to whom both Swinburne and 
Wilde have devoted papers, and Johnson's Dr. Dodd, the 
unfortunate author of the “Beauties of Shakespeare,” 
naturally occur to the mind in this connection. Villon was 


rather a cut-purse than a burglar, and the evidence as to 
Deacon Brodie’s culture is not very clear, though in Steven- 
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son’s play he is educated, if not scholarly. We do not know 
that he ever stole any books. 

In novels the educated burglar has become rather a 
nuisance, and the descendants of Raffles are as wearisome 
as the offspring of Sherlock Holmes. We believe that, 
Arséne Lupin had a library of stolen books, but they were 
selected rather for their rarity than for the merit of their 
contents. This is the test that we should apply to scholar- 
burglars. They should select their booty for its intrinsic 
and not for its monetary value, and they should form their 
libraries with far greater care than those who pursue the 
ordinary cheque-book method. We have not heard of a 
burglar of this character, but it is possible that he exists. 
It is even possible that he is a regular reader of this paper, 
and, to be consistent, is at pains to steai his copy of THe 
AcaDEmy every week. If this be so, we admire his discrimina- 
tion, and at the same time envy him his nocturnal adventures. 
We sometimes feel that nowadays books are too numerous 
and too cheap for those who obtain them so easily to 
appreciate their true worth. But with what pleasure must 
our scholar-burglar regard his library, where every volume 
recalls a glorious adventure! How often he has crept 
by night into the libraries of other men and turned his 
dark lantern from shelf to shelf while making his cultured 
and leisurely choice! Looking at other people’s books is 
always a pleasant way of passing time, and sometimes, one 
fancies, dawn must have discovered him still hesitating 
between the merits of two rival editions, or held spellbound 
by the charm of some plump old quarto into which he has 
dipped too far. Being one of your true scholars who love 
to leave their books to posterity in proper trim, he handles 
books tenderly, and would scorn to use his jemmy as a 
paper-knife after the manner of library subscribers. Nor 
does he rob proud old books of their plates in order to extra- 
illustrate volumes of no merit, and thus preserve his memory 
for the profanities of book-lovers yet unborn. 

Probably the nearest thing to this ideal burglar of ours 
is the hero of Mr. Barrie’s “ What Every Woman Knows,” 
who broke into a house, if our memory serves us, in order 
to study, but drew the line at stealing books. But the 
whole spirit of the devout book-lover lies in his possession 
of his treasures. He likes to have them about him, and 
to hear them and smell them at all hours of the day and 
night. It was for this reason that a distinguished book- 
collector of our acquaintance used to keep under his bed the 
three editions of Keats’s poems that appeared during the 
poet’s lifetime. When he could not sleep he would lean 
out of bed in the dark and stroke them, and be subtly com- 
forted. It would have fared ill with the burglar who should 
have sought to annex these treasures; but ordinary book- 
lovers have no need for expensive first editions. 

It is certain that the romantic burglar is almost entirely 
a myth, though the exploit of Colonel Thomas Blood, who 
nearly succeeded in getting away with the Crown jewels, 
and received a pension of five hundred a year from 
Charles II. for his pains, is romantic enough for anybody, 
and provided a fitting climax for a life of which a brief 
account is to be found in the notes to “ Peveril of the 
Peak.” As we have already implied, the life of a man 
who endeavours to obtain wealth dishonestly is no more 
romantic than that of a merchant who acquires it honestly. 
But it is difficult not to admire a man who makes, as 
Blood remarked complacently, a gallant attempt for a 
crown. Just as the highwayman and the pirate dwindle 
to insignificant and rather pitiful figures when closely 
examined, so, too, the average burglar is no more than 
the meanest and clumsiest of rogues when we put aside the 
splendid conceptions of imaginative writers. It is sug- 
gestive that in England we measure the relative guilt of 


housebreakers by the number of convictions that have 
c 





been recorded against them, so that we must believe that 
our most dangerous criminals have spent practically all 
their lives in prison. The novelists will have it that the 
most dangerous criminals are those who habitually escape 
detection, a reasonable though apparently inaccurate 
thesis, unless it be admitted that in practice the cleverest 
burglars have a very short run for their money. And 
that is probably the truth of the matter, and, taking the 
personnel of our criminal classes into account, we are not 
sorry they fare so poorly. That a man should risk his 
liberty because he could live no longer without the lyrics 
of Herrick or the diary of Mr. Pepys would be an admir- 
able thing; but we have no sympathy with the person who 
blunders into prison in a clumsy effc~t to steal silver tea- 
spoons and plated vegetable-dishes. 
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Ir is adaring thing to attempt any innovation of rhyming 
when writing a sonnet, but the “ Foreword” of Mr. Earle’s 
volume shows that he knows his business as a poet, and we 
therefore approached his work with anticipations of some- 
thing worth reading. Having read and enjoyed the poems, 
we can only say that the author might just as well have 
employed the accepted form. His favourite variation of the 
rhyme-scheme runs thus: abbb, aaab, eddeed; and the 
effect is not particularly pleasing. Nor is it particularly 
offensive ; it simply seems to tease the reader occasionally 
as with a sense of incompleteness, that is all. The sonnets 
are of varying quality; one of the series on “ Modern 
Venice” is entirely spoiled by eight consecutive rhymes on 
a single sound, and on page 61 the word “ flight” is made 
to rhyme with itself—a flaw in an otherwise good poem. 

No human reviewer could possibly read through the 810 
crowded pages of small print which enshrine the verses of 
Mrs. Horace Dobell; but from the impression we obtain by 
inspection here and there we are bound to say that they are 
of a very mediocre type. Naturally, so prolific a writer— 
and for many years she seemed to scribble a rhyme on the 
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slightest impulse—could not produce much poetry; some 
of the stanzas are pretty, others are humorous in a homely 
way; many are reminiscent of Mrs. Hemans. They con- 
stitute a volume, however, which in the hands of a not too 
critical reader might well serve to pass a quiet hour or two 
pleasantly. 

When, dipping into Mr. Neuberg’s “Triumph of Pan,” 
we glimpsed the word “ phallic,” and caught him asking 
a lady for “purple kisses,” we began to be suspicious of 
him. He is far too fond of verse that is odorous of 
eroticism, of words such as “ obscene,” “slime,” and of mal- 
treated adjectives. His quotation from Eliphas Levi, by 
way of preface, betrays him as somewhat of a devotee of 
astrology and the mysteries, and we cannot say that his 
verses impress us at all favourably. “We will crush the 
dream,” he sings in the opening composition, “ And wallow 
sweating in the mountain stream : ”— 


And storm the mountains; we are sick of dreaming 
Of a dim past unknown ; 

Oh! for the sight once more of red blood streaming, 
Of rotting warrior-bone, 
Of eagles hovering far 
Around the field of war, 

Of lust and love and longing breaking through 

The chill grey garb of life to flame anew. 


Altogether, Mr. Neuburg is hardly the sort of person we 
should care to meet on a dark night with a knobby stick in 
his hand; he is rather too explosive for our comfort. Here 


is another stanza from “ An Origin” :— 


They stanched the gaping wound with turf, 
With water slaked the burning maw ; 
Rolling within the boiling surf, 
They caught the brine in eye and jaw. 
They roared and rushed with tangled mane 
To rape and ruin in the rain. 


We can only trust it cooled them down a bit. A certain 
weird cleverness runs through all the verses in this volume ; 
but we may remind the author that of the moderns Swin- 
burne treated love in its more earthly aspect once and 
for all, and that only the greatest poets can venture to pursue 
that theme without offence. Two or three charming lyrics, 
especially one entitled “Sleep in the Hills,” prove that Mr. 
Neuburg can do really good work when he cares to forsake 
the hysterical mood which spoils four-fifths of this clever 
book. It isa pleasant contrast to turn to Mr. Gannon’s very 
pretty little conceit, “The Plaint of the English Muse,” in 
which he warns us of the dangers of the commercial spirit. 
In answer to his voice, the Muse appears to him :— 


Thus had I said, when one before me stood 
Clad in green kirtle pranked with meadow flowers, 
Wearing a wreath of berries of the wood 
And fruits that ripen in forgotten bowers ; 
Her hair, loose-hanging, framed in golden hood 
A face that glistened after summer showers, 
And from her eyes, blue as a summer sea, 
Flew shafts of light that filled the air with glee. 


In about fifty stanzas of the same measure as this the 
dialogue is carried on, and occasionally we find an excep- 
tionally beautiful line. “The lonely mistress of the green 
lagoons” is an example. There is nothing to praise 
extravagantly, but the “ Plaint” was worth writing and 
worth publishing—which is more than can be said for 
many of the “ poems ” in the collection entitled “At Various 
Times.” There is some really shocking scansion in this 
book, and yet the author does not hesitate to attempt the 
sonnet form—needless to say, with depressing results. 





Here are two lines from a “sonnet” on page 98, “To a 
Poet” :— 
Ah, strenuous poet, thou flooded us with song, 
And yet you seem from us so far apart. 


Most of the stanzas are mere rhyming, and on the second 
page occurs what is really the most unpoetic conception we 
have seen for a lustrum or two :— 


One silver star in heaven appears 

And drills a hole through evening's shade ; 
One word, to my long waiting ears, 

Had to my night the difference made. 


This is unfortunate, to put it mildly; and so is the 
following :— 


The tide, like door upon its hinge, 
Bulging in every creek and cove. 


We give one of very many faults of scansion, and may 
add that this verse is a fair illustration of the quality of the 
work throughout the book :— 


A strong wind blew the shadows o’er the fields, 
And now and then let lucid sunshine throagh ; 

The earth’s heart to the coming warmth yields, 
And the sap rises, fountains hid from view. 

It is a hoyden spring day, bickering wind, 

But leagues of sunshine, which is warm and kind. 


One or two moderately good lyrics stand out pleasantly 
from this slipshod style of writing, and some verses entitled 
“Biography” are rather neatly epigrammatic. For one 
other thing we thank the author—the capital suggestion 
that wishes are “ prayers without their dresses.” 

It is perhaps presumptuous for a mere Southerner to 
pronounce a very definite opinion upon a Scotchman’s verse, 
especially when written in dialect; but, if Mr. Joseph Lee 
will pardon our temerity, we like his rhymed “ Tales o’ Our 
Town ” exceedingly. He has a deft manner of versifying old 
stories of Dundee and its inhabitants, and when he embarks 
on the frailer craft of an original lyric it bears him quite 
safely into the haven of poetry ; ‘ Largo Bay,” for instance, 
is just in the right spirit. The humorous verses to the 
Fifie,a ship “ that plies ’twixt Newport and Dundee,” are 
excellent :— 


’*T wad tax a landsman to discern 
Whare lies her stem an’ whare her stern, 
A thing whilk I could never learn 
Tho’ sair I’ve tried— 
It’s said that she can tak’ a turn 
Wi’ her broadside. 


There are also several racy ballads, and altogether the 
verses keep to a high level, although their burden will 
naturally make more appeal in the Land o’ Cakes than in 
London town. 

Mr. Robert Whitehouse, in a sequence of nearly a hundred 
seven-line stanzas, retells the story of Pygmalion and 
Galatea very attractively—only we wish he had not made 
“Galatea” rhyme with “ear.” Also he betrays inexperi- 
ence by his use of “did.” In three consecutive verses we 
find—“ And his heart sank, which did so madly dance ;” 
“And he did breathe;” “he did quake ;” “ oft did see ;” 
and on the same page “Idid think.” Apart from these 
flaws, the little book is well written; the description of the 
awakening of the marble to life and love is accomplished 
without any sense of incongruity, and abounds in felicitous 
phrasing. “The Queen of Orplede,” by Mr. C. W. Stork, 
is a dainty fantasy of a poet’s ideal country of dreams 
which demands high praise for its purity. We imagine it 
would be quite a success as a miniature play set to music, 
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for, althongh there are but two characters, the Queen and 
the Poet, their intercourse is full of melody and lyrical 
interludes. The other poems in this booklet are of a 
scholarly order, some of them showing the care of compo- 
sition perhaps a little too plainly. 
their hands at verse suffered from so slight an imperfection ! 
Many of the poems by “Constance Sutcliffe” have 
been set to music, and most of them seem to have been 
penned with that idea before her mind; they are rather 
pretty, and prettiness seems to be an imperative condition 
for songs nowadays. Some of them are full of what is 
known, we believe, as “ feeling,” and the metres chosen are 
easy; the author wisely attempts no great flights in the 
way of ideas, and therefore succeeds in pleasing the ear. 
Mr. Marsh is too modest. At the end of his little book he 

writes :— 

To many men of every land, 

Book sellers, buyers, readers, cranks, 

I bow, and come to join the ranks 

Of that innumerable band 

Whose books are sold at second hand— 

(“Good, sir, your 5d. change, with thanks.”’) 


Despite this self-depreciation, the author has some good 
work to show : several fascinating roundels, several sonnets 
of worth, and a selection of various lyrics, none to be con- 
demned. The best thing in the book is a half-humorous, 
half-tragic poem, “ Beata,” of which we give the opening :— 


I loved you for nothing at all, 
For hair like a slow-setting sun 
At the swan-song of day in a gorse-bordered way ; 
I loved you, Beata, for fun. 
I loved you in reason’s despite 
For pitiless flouting of clowns, 
For the warmth of your face like a star-kiss of grace 
And a passable fancy in gowns. 


With “ Love’s Protest ” we conclude our glance at current 
verse for the present ; but though we have left this white- 
and-gold volume to the last, it is by fno means the least. 
The conversation between “Ismené” and “Tremayne” 
which it records is modelled into eighty beautiful stanzas of 
admirable art, and if the theme is rather deep—Tremayne 
is worried as to the meaning of life, and Ismené reasons 
gently with him—it is exceedingly well treated. Of the 
many extracts which we should like to give we must content 
ourselves with one, the twenty-fifth stanza, to serve as an 
illustration of form and quality :— 


But while he doubted thus, behold it chanced 

That downward on the earth he cast his eye, 

And soon espied a little shoe that glanced 

With buckle bright, in the sun’s brilliancy, 

Whose loveliness Love’s self had scarce enhanced— 
Ismené’s shoe, a shape of modesty ; 

Clean, at the sight, all doubt and darkness fled, 
And Hope about his brows her rosy fingers spread. 


The whole poem is replete with thought, and the author has 
relieved it by some delicate lyrics which stamp him as a 
poet whose future work must receive the consideration due 
to a careful and capable artist in words. 





SWIFT 


The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, D.D. Edited by F. 
Etrineton Batt. With an Introduction by the Very 
Rev. J. H. Brernarp, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s. 
Vol. I. (G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 10s. 6d. net.) 


To all students of English literature any words from respon- 
sible sources concerning Dean Swift must be valuable and 
of great interest, partly because there is always a vague 


Would that all who try: 





hope that fresh light may be thrown on that curious, con- 
tradictory character of his. To the world he presented the 
spectacle of a cynical, imperious, sometimes embittered 
mind, and this aspect of the Dean is too often emphasised at 
the expense of a leaven of human kindness which was care- 
fully concealed, or only revealed, we might say, under 
protest. How rarely, for instance, do we hear of his gentle 
words regarding his mother! “If the way to Heaven be 
through piety, truth, justice, charity,” he wrote, “she is 
there.” To her he seems to have been an admirable 
son, and however resentful we may feel at his exceed- 
ing carelessness of the feelings of others—even of his 
closest friends—our animosity cannot but be qualified by 
this memorable fact—memorable, not because men are 
rarely good to their mothers, but because of the peculiar 
and puzzling nature of this particular man. The gloomy 
story of his later years, again, is relieved by what we know 
of his charity to the poor of Dublin: in spite of his avarice 
he would give £5 “ more easily than some richer men would 
bestow 5s.” With the first £500 he possessed he formed a 
fund for granting loans to industrious tradesmen, to be 
repaid gradually by instalments, and it was said that by this 
scheme he had been the means of putting more than two 
hundred families inside the borderland of comfort. At one 
and the same time parsimonious and generous; careful in 
conversation, yet in his writings introducing freely the most 
offensive detail with a kind of insane sincerity; frank to a 
fault, yet philandering with “ Vanessa” while “ Stella” was 
in chains to him; in all these ways, and in others, Swift is a 
study of inexplicable contrasts. 

The correspondence, therefore, of such a man is bound to 
possess unusual interest, and the volume now before us has 
been prepared with insight. It is a matter for regret that 
very many of Swift’s letters must have been destroyed. 
“Few thought it worth while,” says Dean Bernard in his 
capital introduction, “to preserve letters from Mr. Swift, 
Sir William Temple’s dependant; but once he became 
famous every one would have been proud to number the 
Dean among his correspondents.” Collectors of Swiftiana 
will find, however, several items of fresh interest here ; there 
are two letters, for instance, which show how in his early 
years the young satirist leaned very strongly toward the 
laurels of poesy. “I esteem the time of studying poetry to 
be two hours in a morning,” he writes to Thomas Swift 
(from Moor Park, May 3rd, 1692), “and that only when the 
humour sits, which I esteem for the flower of the whole day, 
and truly I make bold to employ them in that way, and yet 
I seldom write above two stanzas in a week—I mean such 
as are to any Pindaric ode: ”— 


And yet I have known myself in so good a humour as to 
make two in a day, but it may be no more in a week after, 
and when all is done I alter them a hundred times; and yet 
I do not believe myself to be a laborious dry writer, because 
if the fit comes not immediately I never heed it, but think 
of something else. . . I have a sort of vanity or 
foiblesse, I do not know what to call it, and which I would 
fain know if you partake of it: it is—not to be circum- 
stantial—that I am overfond of my own writings; I would 
not have the world think so, for a million, but it is so, and 
I find when I write what pleases me I am Cowley to myself 
and can read it a hundred times over. 

This particular “foiblesse” of Swift’s is, it will be per- 
ceived, common to humanity in all ages. 

For the first time the series of letters from Archbishop 
King to Swift are printed in full, and the relations between 
the two men are in some degree elucidated. They were in 
sympathy on many subjects, yet, “neighbours for so many 
years, and with so many interests in common (King had 
been Dean of St. Patrick’s some twenty years before Swift), 
they never heartily liked each other. Their voluminous 
letters are written with a certain reserve, each being 
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unwilling, for allhis respect for his correspondent’s character, 
fully to trust the other.” We may hazard the comment that 
probably in this hesitancy Swift was the person to blame, if 
blame there be, since the Archbishop must have regarded 
him as rather a prickly subject to handle at all freely. 

Swift’s relations with Addison, which have before now 
been called in question, are here brought out clearly. In a 
letter to Robert Hunter, dated from London, March 22nd, 
1708, he writes :— 


I am now with Mr. Addison, with whom I have tifty 
times drunk your health since you left us. He is hurrying 
away for Ireland, and I can at present lengthen my letter 
no farther; and I am not certain whether you will have any 
from him or not till he gets to Ireland. However, he com- 
mands me to assure you of his humble service; and I pray 
God too much business may not spoil le plus honnéte homme 
du monde; for it is certain, which of a good man’s talents 
he employs on business, must be detracted from his con- 
versation. I cannot write longer in so good company, and 
therefore conclude. 

Addison himself wrote to Swift in terms that can only be 
described as those of warm affection; for instance, in a 
letter from Dublin he concludes thus :—‘“ You know I look 
upon everything that is like a compliment as a breach of 
friendship, and, therefore, shall only tell you that I long to 
see you, without assuring you that I love your company and 
value your conversation more than any man’s, or that I am, 
with the most inviolable sincerity and esteem, dear Sir, your 
most faithful, most humble, and most obedient servant.” 
Again, at about the same period (1710), he says :—“ Pray, 
dear Doctor, continue your friendship towards one who loves 
and esteems you, if possible, as much as you deserve.” 
Surely, in the man who could inspire such sentiments— 
which, coming from Joseph Addison, cannot be suspected of 
insincerity —we must admit that there was a large proportion 
of human kindness and human comradeship ? We are aware 
that the course of politics brought differences between the two 
great men. In W. J. Courthope’s “ Addison” a letter from 
Swift to Stella is mentioned, in which the Dean says :— 
“Mr. Addison and I are as different as black and white, and 
I believe our friendship will go off by this d business of 
party. He cannot bear seeing me fall in so with the 
Ministry, but I love him still as much as ever, though we 
seldom meet.” In January, 1710, he writes :—“I called at 
the coffee-house, where I had not been in a week, and talked 
coldly awhile with Mr. Addison. All our friendship and 
dearness are off; we are civil acquaintance, talk words of 
course, of when we shall meet—and that’s all. Is it not 
odd?” But, according to the same record, the two became 
on intimate terms again. The point is that most critics 
seem to judge Swift too harshly. 

In an Appendix to this volume, Swift’s inveterate habit 
of punning is alluded to and illustrated. ‘“ Throughout his 
life,” says the. editor of the correspondence, “he had 
indulged in this form of wit,” and gives the “ Dialogue in 
the Castilian Language,” ‘an elaborate tritie which will pro- 
bably be new to many readers. “His chief confederates,” 
continues Mr. Ball, “were the friends of his youth—the 
three Ashes. Whether Swift stood to them in the relation 
of teacher or pupil is not known, but certainly he was the 
leader, and the four friends had developed together into 
accomplished punmakers. When Swift began to mix in 
other circles the pursuit, calculated as he found it was to 
recommend him to his fashionable friends, assumed a more 
serious purpose. With the Berkeleys ‘to deafen them with 
puns and rhyme’ was found a road to favour, and with the 
Ormonds it was probably ne less successful.” The Earl of 
Pembroke, it seems, took a fancy to Swift on the occasion of 
a neat bon mot :— 

As with viceregal attention Pembroke listened to the 
learned disquisition of a Dublin physician on the instinct of 








the bee, and was told how the inhabitants of the hive form 
themselves into nations and commonwealths, it came as an 
intense relief to hear Swift’s voice proclaiming that the bee 
nation was one of extraordinary antiquity and reminding 
the audience that the Hivites were among the first nations 
which Joshua was appointed by Moses to conquer. Being 
a votary to the worship of genius and culture, Pembroke, 
who had never before heard a pun, was pleased, and perhaps 
also thought it his duty as Viceroy to encourage this form 
of Hibernian humour. 


There are certainly some awful examples of this questionable 
form of wit in the “Castilian” dialogue and in other 
instances which are given; we can only express our pleasure 
that the pun, constructed thus laboriously, has practically 
vanished from intellectual circles. 

We hear from the publishers of this book that several 
volumes are yet to come, and as they probably will contain 
very much that is of great interest (though we fear not 
much fresh light can be thrown on the relationship of Swift 
to Stella), students of the work and life of the sarcastic 
Dean will await them eagerly. The task of editing so huge 
a mass of correspondence must have been no light one, and 
we can congratulate Mr. Elrington Ball on his work most 
heartily. 





THE PHILOSOPHER’S WAY 


English Philosophy: A Study of its Method and General 
Development. By Tuomas M. Forsytu, M.A., D.Phil. 
(Edin.). (A. and C. Black. 4s. 6d. net.) 


Tue wayfaring man, not always a fool, may be forgiven if 
at the mention of the word “philosophy” an expression 
comes into his face which is not far removed from con- 
tempt. He is puzzled, worthy fellow, and it is a 
peculiarity of human nature (of some human natures, at 
any rate) that it is inclined to sneer at what it cannot 
understand. What is the use of all this chatter? he may 
say. Of what avail are all these thick tomes written in a 
language which is certainly English, but which might 
almost as well be Hebrew or Basque for all the sense that 
he and his comrades can make of it? And why do not 
these men calling themselves professors, hiding away in 
silent studies, come out into the light and do some work ? 
He has a case, certainly, if we exercise the virtue of 
charity and bear in mind his point of view, his probable 
chaotic surroundings; he is ‘“cumbered with much 
serving,” and has neither time nor inclination for the 
niceties of argument—nor would his patience stand the 
strain. But, if he knew it, he is just as keen in his way 
as are his disdainfully rejected philosophers in theirs about 
the mysteries of this world. He wonders vaguely at times 
over the meaning of “things;” he feels that they have 
some sort of a meaning, some message undecipherable to 
which he holds no key. Asa child witha watch, he would 
like to take the world to pieces and find what it is made of; 
he wants, like the classic infant, to “see the wheels go 
round;” he is often possessed by an indefinite querulous 
sensation, embodied in the question:  “ What is the good of 
it all?” If he could be persuaded to confess, he would 
probably say that he would “ give anything to know” what 
happens when he loses breath in the race of life, and death 
overtakes him—to know “in that sleep of death what 
dreams may come.” And these wonderings, these shadowy 
desires of his, are precisely what his fellow-men who have 
more time, more money, and highly trained and developed 
brains, are trying their hardest to satisfy; for they them- 
selves, and every one of us, suffer them likewise. “ There 


is a curious fascination,” said Professor William James, 
“in hearing deep things talked about, even though neither 
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we nor the disputants understand them. We get the pro- 
blematic thrill, we feel the presence of the vastness. Let a 
controversy begin in a smoking-room anywhere, about free- 
will or God’s omniscience, or good and evil, and see how 
every one in the place pricks up his ears.” 

The same great writer—perhaps the most iucid and 
logical exponent who ever lectured, as fa: ' certain 
department of philosophy is concerned—observes in the 
same book: “Man is no lawgiver to nature; he is an 
absorber. She it is who stands firm, he it is who must 
accommodate himself.” And in this condensed but very 
carefully wrought study of “English Philosophy” we have 
Professor Forsyth emphasising the necessity of close and 
unremitting observation, intent watchfulness in matters of 
experience: “The suggestiveness of experience is inex- 
haustible.” Philosophy resolves itself into feeling and 
thinking, watching our sensations, reflecting upon them, and 
comparing them. “Philosophy,” said Professor Adamson* 
(whom Professor Sorley, of Cambridge, considers “at least 
Hamilton’s equal ”’ in the range and accuracy of his learning), 
“must keep close to experience and draw its sustenance 
therefrom.” Where these probings and questionings of 
experience and conception lead is shown in a fine quotation 
from Hodgson on page 209 of the present work :— 


In a philosophy founded simply on analysis of expe- 
rience, there is no room for pantheism, since it is only as 
different from ourselves and the seen world that the Divine 
power is known to us; nor for gnosticism, since we have 
no speculative knowledge whatever of the unseen world, or 
the existents therein ; nor for agnosticism, since we have and 
cannot but have a practical knowledge of the Divine power. 

An exhaustive dissection of this well-composed résumé 
of the progress of English philosophy would be more suit- 
able for the pages of a scientific journal than for the columns 
of this review; but we may point out that Professor 
Forsyth is no mere compiler. He brings to his task an 
original judgment and a very keen sense of the comparative 
values of the various systems of philosophy which have been 
propounded during the last few centuries. His style of 
summing them up, of indicating their weak points and 
strong points (speaking from the present-day outlook), is 
excellent, and cannot but prove helpful to the student. In 
one matter we wish he had followed Adamson’s plan, and 
given dates more freely. For example, the very first 
chapter of Adamson’s “ Modern Philosophy ” begins : “ With 
regard to Descartes himself, the following are the requisite 
dates : he was born in 1596 and died in 1650.” The reader 
gets the period and the general atmosphere at once; so also 


with Hume—he gives as a footnote, “Born 1711, died 
1776.” 


From Francis Bacon, the first great English philosopher 
in the strict sense, spokesman of the era when the impulse 
toward investigation took possessien of the scientific world, 
the author pursues his record and his commentary. 
Hobbes, Locke, and Hume are considered in their place, 
then Berkeley, with his curious declarations concerning the 
unreality of matter—as some of his critics have put it— 
which fascinate even the ordinary reader who has no special 
inclination towards the abstruse. “The esse of things is 
percipi ; their existence consists in their being experienced.” 
“ All the choir of heaven and. earth,” said Berkeley, “in a 
word, all those bodies which compose the mighty frame of 
the world, have not any subsistence without a mind; that 
their being is to be perceived or known.” The theories of 
Mill are discussed in a brief but satisfactory manner, and 
their failings cleverly noted :— 


He finds the explanation of our belief in an independent 
material world in the fact that our experience at any instant 


_ * Modern Philosophy,” Vol. II. (Inaugural Address in the University of 
+ a on entering upon the Professorship of Logic and Rhetoric, October 21st, 











not only consists of definite impressions or ideas actually 
present, but also contains a reference by way of memory 
and expectation to an indefinite background of associated 
ideas, whose manner and order of occurrence are uniform 
and certain. The question what reality underlies 
actual and possible sensations remains, on Mill’s theory, 
unanswered and unanswerable. 


The most interesting portion of the book, and the fullest 
exposition of the author’s own ideas, is that entitled 
“Knowledge and Reality.” Here we have many pregnant 
sentences, of which the following paragraph may be taken 


as an example :— 


All our experience implies a beyond—an unknown 
correlative to the known; but in order to have any mean- 
ing for us at all the reality must be continuous with our 
experience, and, indeed, constitute the very truth or reality 
of it. And this involves that much that is not definitely 
characterised may be known indefinitely in anticipation of 
more definite knowledge—that the unknown reality is not 
wholly unknown, and that it is what as knowledge advances 
becomes progressively known; for knowledge becomes 
definite only by defining what is indefinite, though none 
the less real. In fine, knowledge and existence, though not 
coincident, are of a piece with each other. 


This is sound philosophy, and, therefore, sound common 
sense. We live in the present, contemplating a future 
which may hold much more in the way of surprises for 
the scientist and philosopher than the past gave to their 
predecessors ; but with our present life we grip that future 
by a thin thread of continuity, handed to us from the past— 
a thread which never can break. We blaze our way, as 
it were, through the forests of thought which every now 
and then seem impassable ; but at the critical moment we 
can return along our tracks, discover some error or some 
happy inspiration, and by its aid proceed upon our inter- 
minable way. Advisedly we use the word “interminable,” 
for reality transcends knowledge. Professor James, we 
believe, once said—“ A final philosophy, by which is meant 
a connected body of answers to all the issues involved in the 
general questions raised by reflective thinking, seems as far 
off as ever.” Fortunately so! For were we to arrive sud- 
denly at some magical solution of all our problems, how 
tame would life be, how sadly we should seek fresh difficul- 
ties, fresh worlds to conquer! Yet that far-away solution 
is what we ever strive for by divers roads. One science waits 
upon another. “By its effort to construct a system of 
truth,” says Professor Forsyth, in an excellent passage at 
the end of his book, “ philosophy acts both as a spur and a 
guide to the special inquiries, ever suggesting further goals 
for research, and pointing the way towards fuller knowledge. 
Philosophy by itself can yield no full and definite answers to 
problems which it raises. But it sets the problems, and so 
can estimate the significance of any answer that is proffered— 
and on the basis of results so far attained, it can at each 
stage indicate the forms which the problems assume and the 
lines of their further solution.” Interdependence is the 
note of these investigations—each department of science, 
each method of thought contributes its mite towards the 
collective result. And some day, it may be, the work of 
philosophy will be finished; but that day is not yet near. 





AS OTHERS SEE US 


L’Ame des Anglais. Par “Formina” (Jacque Vontade). 
(Libraire Grasset, 61, Rue Saints-Péres, Paris. 3f.50c.) 


Tur double barriers of race and language, with their inevit- 
able corollaries of temperament and outlook, set between 
ourselves and our genial friends across the Channel, might 
seem to prohibit for ever a complete comprehension of a 
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Frenchman by an Englishman, or vice versd. If for no 
other reason, subtleties of speech are not easily translated 
from one tongue to another with reasonable hope of an 
exact equivalence, and, as it is chiefly by means of conversa- 
tional intercourse and the perusal of printed matter that 
opinions must be arrived at, the task appears a hard one. 
Against this apparently insuperable difficulty, however, 
must be set the undoubted fact that occasionally each nation 
produces an individual of almost uncanny insight, gifted with 
an inexhaustible curiosity and a surprising power of 
“ spotting ” salient points in other people’s business. When 
such a specially equipped person adds to his natural qualities 
the perseverance necessary to learn a strange language 
thoroughly, adds also to his intuition a fine faculty of 
criticism, and then travels in the country of his choice with 
a bulky notebook, the results of his investigations are bound 
to be worth reading, and may be worth serious consideration. 


Therefore, when we find that “ Foemina” has been among 
us “ takin’ notes,” we are prepared to be turned inside out 
as politely as may be, but none the less acutely, and we are 
not disappointed. That {placid reserve and stolidity with 
strangers which goes under the name of “insularity,” and 
which has probably made for us more enemies than we 
deserve, was evidently of little use when pitted against this 
busy Gallic pen. If we never obeyed before the philosopher's 
’ injunction to “ know ourselves,” we must perforce do it now. 
With the most superb impudence—a very charming impu- 
dence, be it noted—M. Vontade entitles one of his chapters 
‘‘Notre Ascétisme et Leur Sensualité,”’ and demonstrates 
his point in a truly delightful manner. It is special pleading, 
of course ; but we are bound to say that there is “ something 
in it,” although we are by no means convinced. Setting 
aside calmly the dictionaries, the author evolves for himself 
the definition that the ascetic is one “qui préfére son esprit 
& son corps,” and that our national tendency to make our- 
selves “comfortable” (witness an astonishingly cosy arm-chair 
which he discovered at Winchester) is evidence of sensuality, 
It may be, according to his point of view, for, he exclaims, 
“T tell you that the dictionaries don’t know what they are 
talking about!” As a specimen of the really exquisite 
method of reasoning, we may quote a passage which has the 
double merit of summing up the French way of doing things 
and contrasting it with the English style :— 


C’est parce que l’ancien artisan tenait pour importante la 
joie profondément ressentie d’étre bien assis qu'il sut 
tailler le fauteuil de Winchester dans le vieux bois anglais. 
C’est le méme principe qui donne lieu aujourd’hui a ces 
inimitables siéges, ot: le repos prend une telle qualité, qui, 
nous surprend, nous, les ascétes, et nous inquiéte presque 
comme plaisir coupable. J’ai vu de ces intérieurs, 
ot, bien que chaque objet en soi fit laid et d’un gout 
facheux, l'ensemble restait charmant d’harmonie & cause de 
la parfaite concordance de tout avec un besoin, et de la 
possibilité qu’on y voyait de donner un agrément phy- 
sique. 

Quand un Frangais invente un meuble, il songe & créer 
une forme qui procurera du plaisir aux yeux, et partant a 
lesprit. Il lui demande, 4 ce meuble, d’étre joli, décoratif, 
de fournir de plaisantes sensations intellectuelles, par la 
maniére dont ses lignes se raccordent aux lignes qui l’en- 


tourent. Les exigences matérielles de ceux auxquels il le 
destine ne le préoccupent pas une seconde. Il ne s’agit 
guére qu'on soit bien assis sur sa chaise! C'est assez 


qu'elle suggére avec élégance la possibilité de s'asseoir. Sa 
chaise est moins une chaise qu'une idée générale! Il se 
moque des corps qui auront & faire & elle. Croyez- 
moi, chers amis d’Angleterre, en France le corps dédaigné 
nest qu’un prétexte de l’esprit. 


It will be perceived that entertainment is not lacking in 
this volume; but, apart from passages such as the fore- 





going—and there are many which seem to us to argue 
cleverly from false premisses—there is much genuine criti- 
cism to be found. Our behaviour in the face of grief, our 
horror of “ gush,” our charitableness, are hit off to the life. 
Love, says our critic, is not for us an object of philosophical 
curiosity, nor a theme for ingenious developments ; it is the 
supreme affair of life. Strong passion we possess, but we 
do not often show it; in England love remains a secret of 
the soul—it does not circulate in the air. ‘“ C’est ce qui fait 
que l’air extérieur y est un peufroid. C’est ce qui fait aussi 
que les Ames closes y atteignent de si hautes températures.” 
A very pretty compliment is paid to our steadfastness in 
this section, which is entitled “ Quelques Réveries 4 propos 
de l’Amour;” love, says the author, which changes with 
appearances, which “alters when it alteration finds,” 
pursues a fugitive symbol, but the love of the English 
people pursues an incorruptible reality. 

The quality of firm and calm friendship, which in a 
certain characteristic of mutual understanding without 
many words is peculiar to our race, is admirably 
touched upon in the same chapter; but perhaps the 
finest discussion in the book is that on religion. Here we 
feel sure that the writer has judged too conclusively from 
the instances which have come under his personal observa- 
tion; also he quotes freely from that revealing volume by 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, “ Father and Son,” which, valuable as 
it is, and true withal, is certainly not to be taken as repre- 
sentative of English religious tendencies as a whole. It is 
manifest, however, that in the following acute analysis 
M. Vontade has us transfixed at his pen’s point :— 


Within the English heart dwells an immense uneasiness. 
Not the nervous curiosity, the intellectual unrest, with which 
we are acquainted, but rather an inquietude of sensibility, 
an imperious need for certainty which resembles the moral 
extension of their need for action. They are too deeply 
moved by great problems to handle them freely, but neither 
can they rest indifferent. Too proud to bind themselves by 
dogma with an instinct of submission or of unreflecting 
imitation, too intense to live without some superhuman 
ideal, religion is a troublesome matter with these robust 
souls. 


This is capitally expressed, and the whole dissection of our 
methods of approaching religious affairs abounds with good 
sense and sympathy. 

We have said enough to show that this is no ordinary, 
superficial summary by a Frenchman who has chanced to 
wander among us and record his impressions. It is a book 
which we should like to place in the hands of every sensible 
English man and woman, for, with all its errors (and there 
are bound to be many), it mirrors us very faithfully, and is 
without a suspicion of offence. We congratulate the author 
most heartily, and shall turn to his pages again and again. 





INDIAN UNREST 


Indian Unrest. By Vauentine Cutrot. A Reprint, Revised 
and Enlarged, from the “ Times,” with an Introduction 
by Sm Atrrep Lyatt. (Macmillan. 5s. net.) 


Some of the most experienced Indian officers have admitted, 
after a lifetime spent in the Government service, that they 
never acquired a complete knowledge of India and the natives, 
and that they were always being confronted with some 
novelty or surprise. A few years ago no one could have 
suspected the timid Bengali to be capable, even in isolated 
instances, of murderous outrages with bomb and pistol. 
All Europeans in India labour under the difficulty of getting 
at the true facts, partly from the separation of Eastern and 
Western thought, partly from the want of intimate know- 
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ledge of the languages, or, again, through the deliberate 
concealment of information ; perhaps, also, through the 
complacent tendency to theorise on superficial evidence. It 
is, therefore, the more creditable to Mr. Valentine Chirol 


that he has done so much to unravel the causes of Indian’ 


unrest, and to piece them together in a form that may be 
accepted as generally correct. He has had a long acquaint- 
ance with the East, and spent some more months in India 
last year to make a special inquiry, during which time he 
consulted all the best authorities, both Indian and European. 
If his views appear to be open to doubt in some respects, he 
may reasonably claim to have been misinformed, or that 
opinions differ. He has at any rate avoided the arrogant 
style of Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, each 
of whom spent only a few weeks in India, and returned home 
to lay down the law, abuse all Anglo-Indians, and expose his 
own ignorance. 


Mr. Chirol’s principal conclusion is that the Brahmans— 
the ancient sacerdotal caste of India—are mainly responsible 
for the disaffection which has developed into unrest. Brah- 
manism, he shows, is one of the two forces which 
aspire to substitute themselves for British rule. Of recent 
years, he says, educated Brahmans “have figured promi- 
nently in the social and religious revival of Hinduism, and 
they have figured no less prominently, whether in the ranks 
of the extremists or among the moderate and advanced polli- 
ticians in the political movement which has accompanied 
that revival.” Sir Alfred Lyall, an ex-official, in an intro- 
duction to this book, writes that “it is beyond question that 
the promoters of disaffection on both sides of India have 
been making strenuous exertions to enlist in the movement 
the influence of Brahmanism ;” his further statement to the 
effect that “ the beliefs and practices of popular Hinduism are 
obviously irreconcilable with the principles of modern civilisa- 


tion” shows the risk of irritating the whole body of Hindus. 


by any precipitate action in occidentalizing the Orient. But 
Mr. Chirol’s ideas on the Brahman conspiracy are contested 
by Sir Bampfylde Fuller, another retired official, and by an 
Indian writer on an “ Analysis of Indian Unrest” in the 
Fortnightly Review for January. Mr. Mitra quotes Parlia- 
mentary papers to prove that of the persons accused of sedi- 
tion (using the term comprehensively) “the Brahmans 
form but a small minority, whether among the prosecuted 
or among the convicted. The facts, therefore, are too strong 
for it to be possible to make the assertion that the so-called 
Brahman leading of the Hindu movement was, or is, a fact.” 
The Indian case has some analogy in English history. In 
medisval times the great English ecclesiastics held the high 
offices of State, and wielded power from which they have 
been dethroned. So in India the sacerdotal Brahmans 
formerly monopolised all authority; but the progress 
of education has given knowledge and, consequently, 
power to other castes also. This brings us to Mr. Chirol’s 
second main conclusion that a modern and progressive force, 
generated by Western education, operating among limited 
numbers, has combined with the Brahman movement to 
develop a spirit of revolt against British rule, and that this 
“temporary and unnatural alliance is based on an illusory 
‘Nationalism,’ which appeals to nothing in Indian history, 
but is calculated and meant to appeal with dangerous force 
to Western sentiment and ignorance.” Mr. Chirol has much 
to say on education—its mistakes, results, and the remedies 
required—and Sir Alfred Lyall has to admit that mistakes 
have been made, and that the unrest is “the natural outcome 
of artificial culture in an educational hothouse.” With the 
new appointment of a Member of Council for Education in 
India such mistakes should be avoided in future. 


Mr. Chirol has also traced to their sources “some of the 
chief currents and cross-currents of the great confused 
movement which is stirring the stagnant waters of Indian 





life,” and has performed a signal service in so thoroughly 
examining the subject of the unrest which at present 
appears to be quiescent. The recent reforms must be given 
time to work. Meanwhile we have to satisfy the Indians, as 
Mr. Chirol says, that we govern them with a genuine 
consideration for all their ideas, so long as those ideas are 


compatible with the maintenance and security of British 
rule. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 
A GREAT SINGER 


The Romance of a Great Singer. A Memoir of Mario. 
Mrs. Goprrey Prarse and Frank Hirp. 
(Smith, Elder and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


By 
Illustrated. 


THIRTY-NINE years ago Mario said farewell to the stage which 
he had adorned for a little more than thirty years; eleven 
years later he died. In those days it was not considered 
necessary that a memoir of somebody or other should be 
published every week throughout the year; the rage for 
personal gossip had not reached the proportions to which it 
has now attained; so the glory of this great singer, this 
interesting and lovable man, was commemorated in no 
biography. The present year marks the centenary of his 
birth, and his daughter Cecilia, Mrs. Godfrey Pearse, has 
therefore put together all that she knows or can find out of 
her father’s career, and made a very readable and interesting 
book. One gossiping collection of musical reminiscences is 
very much like another, and hardly worth reading unless 
the author has a special gift for describing and estimating 
the value of what he has seen and heard. But Mario was 
not only a great singer who knew other great singers 
and Royal ; \rsons, and who travelled here and there. The 
friend of Cavour and Mazzini and Garibaldi, who, in the 
difficult dawning days of the Risorgimento, played a part 
which led to exile and the Stage as a means of getting bread 
to eat—this was a man whose history might well be romantic 
and worth knowing. And so it is; a story with an interest 
all its own. Mario had destroyed his diaries and correspon- 
dence before his death, so that his daughter has had to rely 
upon her personal recollections and what she could gather 
from vavious published memoirs, such as those of Mr. 
Willert Beale. She spins out her tale, therefore, by the 
expedient of giving small biographical notices of most 
of the distinguished people with whom her father came 
much in contact. This may be useful for readers unac- 
quainted with nineteenth-century history who have not 
a Dictionary of Biography at their side, but it certainly 
interrupts her narrative unduly. Still we learn a 
good deal about many remarkable people, and there 
is an abundance of excellent anecdote, a great deal of which 
is new. Copious extracts from the criticisms of Théophile 
Gautier make delightful reading, and, altogether, the 
“Romance of a Great Singer” is a book which deserves to 
be widely read and is sure to be enjoyed. We who knew 
not Mario as a singer can now make the acquaintance of 
Mario the high-minded gentleman, the charming companion, 
the devoted patriot, and it is an acquaintance well worth 
making. Should the book go to a second edition, the proofs 
should be more carefully read. It has too many misprints 
or mistakes. There are passages, also, where accuracy is not 
a strong point. One of these is the account of the murder 


of the Duchesse de Praslin. 
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TWO RUSSIAN REFORMERS 


The Life of Tolstoy: Later Years. 
(Constable and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Two Russian Reformers. By J. A. T. Luoyp. (Stanley 
Paul and Co.) 


By Ayimer Mavpe. 


Mr. Aytmer Mavpr’s exhaustive and intensely interesting 
volume on Count Tolstoy deserves far more space than we 
can afford at present. From about the year 1878, when 
Tolstoy might be said to be passing through the stage 
which led from an outlook which at least held something 
sympathetic with human frailty to an austerity which 
savoured of the anchorite, Mr. Maude traces the reformer’s 
career practically to its close. He sees, it is pleasant to 
note, both sides of his hero’s character, and, although such 
an admirer of Tolstoy, does not hesitate to expose the faults 
which abound in the severe and uncompromising later 
writings. The analysis of these is excellent, and shows Mr. 
Mande in a new light as a critic—his remarks, for example, 
in chapter xi., on Tolstoy’s attitude to the sex question 
are full of good sense. Students of social problems ought 
to read this illuminating book, if only to note how the 
influence of one man can extend beyond the bounds of his 
own country and induce that comment and publicity which 
alone can ensure a true appraisal of its value. 


The scheme of Mr. Lloyd’s volume is less ambitious. He 
gives extensive outlines of the work of Turgenev, and an 
account of the life of the great Russian novelist which 
should do much to enhance his fame among English readers. 
Not many people, we imagine, know much of the human 
aspect of Turgenev, and this book is calculated to send us 
to the novels with a fresh zest. “ To the very end Turgenev 
believed in the kindliness of human nature as opposed to 
the unseeing aloofness of Nature. Almost his last articulate 
words were: ‘Live and love others, as I have also loved 
them.’” His opinion of the English seems not to have been 
very high; they were “a nation of originals,” and Carlyle, 
whom he met, remained to hima problem. We cannot help 
thinking that Carlyle was indulging some little ironic mood 
at the expense of his visitor when he said that ‘“ the greatest 
quality in man was a blind obedience,” and that every 
nation obeying its Sovereign blindly “is happier than free 
England with her Constitution.” 

On the theme of Tolstoy Mr. Lloyd is no less interesting. 
“He was to examine life under the microscope as no artist 
perhaps had ever examined it before. He was to reproduce 
the illusion of a whole lifetime from the infinitely close 
observation of its last few days.” The author distinguishes 
well between Tolstoy as man and artist and Tolstoy as 
ascetic and reformer, and the whole book is a very genuine 
attempt to explain the work and character of two of the 
greatest literary men Russia has ever produced. 





AMERICAN IMPRESSIONS OF PARIS 
Pages from the Book of Paris. 
Etchings and Drawings 
(Constable and Co. 


By Criaupe C. Wasusury. 
by Lester 
7s. 6d. net.) 


G. Hornsy. 


On opening this book, which is an American production, our 
first impulse was to look at the pictures. They are over 
forty in number, and some of them are very good, though 


others—of the ultra-impressionist kind—do not appeal to: 


us. - We feel that Mr. Hornby does not do justice to that 
delightful: creature the Parisienne. _He has made no 





attempt to depict a French lady (for which we are grateful), 
but his efforts to pourtray the female denizens of La Bohéme 
suggest the caricatures of those French artists who, making 
an absolute cult of ugliness, have been libelling all woman- 
kind, indiscriminately, for a good many years past. Probably 
the best of Mr. Hornby’s sketches of women is the one 
“au Rat Mort.” It is a vile face, but it is true to life. As 
for his “ Linette,” she is frankly hideous. We have nothing 
but praise, however, for the little etching of two old women 
seen at the Gaité Theatre. They are typical of their kind, 
we have mat them a thousand times, and we recognised 
them instantly. The old habitué at a café, slightly sugges- 
tive of ex-President Loubet, is also a capital “ impression.” 
Mr. Hornby’s best drawings, however, are those of old 
streets. For instance, we like the view of the Rue de 
l’Ecole Polytechnique, in spite of its rollicking little figures, 
which seem to belong more to Henri Murger’s period 
than to the present day. The Passage de la Petite 
Boucherie, the Rue de Rennes, the Carrefour de la Croix 
rouge, the old court in the Rue Vercingétorix—somewhat 
like Vierge’s work—and the Ile de la Cité—reminiscent of 
Gustave Doré—are also very good. With regard to the 
various little sketches of cafés, inside and out, Mr. Hornby 
might profit by inspecting the dainty etchings of similar 
dimensions with which those masters, Gustave Courbet, 
Léopold Flameng, and Félicien Rops illustrated Alfred 
Delvau’s “ Histoire des Cafés et Cabarets de Paris,” forty- 
eight years ago. There is already a slight suggestion of 
Rops in some of Mr. Hornby’s work. 


As for the text of this volume, Mr. Washburn philoso- 
phises and moralises in an easy, jaunty, quietly humourous, 
and occasionally egotistical, fashion respecting his rambles 
through Paris, its cafés and theatres, the Bois de Boulogne, 
Pére Lachaise cemetery, and sundry other places, besides 
favouring us with his views on Parisian methods of love- 
making, which he finds much less secretive than ours. All 
that our author says is put very pleasantly, and is generally 
true; but similar things have been said again and again by 
other writers, and we do not find that Mr. Washburn has 
discovered anything particularly new on the banks of the 
Seine. This may be less his fault than that of his innu- 
merable predecessors in the same field, they having left, 
perhaps, very little to be discovered. His book has interested 
us personally less by reason of anything it contains than on 
account of all the recollections it has brought to mind—our 
own knowledge of Paris going back through five-and-forty 
years. Perhaps the best part of the work is its concluding 
section—an imaginary interview with Anatole France, 
written with some intuition of what the real thing might 
have been like. 





THE INCAS 


The Incas of Peru. By Sir Crements Marxuam, K.C.B., 
&c. With Sixteen Illustrations and a Map. (Smith, 
Elder and Co. 10s. 6d.) 


In “The Incas of Peru,” by Sir Clements Markham, we 
have a well-informed and entertaining book on a theme 
which the author has made hisown. Sir Clements Markham 
is no dilettante on this deeply romantic, and withal his- 
torical, subject. He has devoted fifty years to the matter 
on which he writes, and the present volume has no less than 
eighteen predecessors dealing with the Incas and kindred 
topics. It was originally his intention to have written an 


exhaustive history of this noble race of Peruvian natives, 
but time had the advantage of him, and now, having passed 
his eightieth birtliday, he has been compelled to abandon 
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his intention and to publish this volume of essays in its 
stead. Sir Clements’s successor in this field, whoever he 
may be, will be fortunate in having had such a pioneer to 
follow. And, notwithstanding what name may appear upon 
the title-page of the History of the Incas that is to be 
written, in the minds cf the readers, and let us hope of the 
author also, the name of Sir Clements Markham will stand 
forth as one to whom all future writers on the Incas will 
be very deeply indebted. A very long period must neces- 
sarily elapse before another will arise whose knowledge of 


the subject can hope to rival that of the author of the 
volume now before us. 


Sir Clements Markham first vgited Peru as a midship- 
man at the age of fourteen, and from that day until this 
his interest in the country and its people has never flagged. 
Every printed page that was to be found on the subject he 
read with avidity, and, in his hunger for still more know- 
ledge, he ransacked libraries in his search for unpublished 
material. While Prescott still lived he seized the oppor- 
tunity of sitting at his feet in order to imbibe still more 
knowledge of the subject which had become a passion for 
him, and when Sir Clements finally left Peru he continued 
a correspondence with many friends in the country so that 
his knowledge might be ever more extended. No surface 
acquaintance with his subject in any particular has ever 
satisfied him. Everything available must be made his own, 
and so long as one crumb of information remained outside 


his reach, he did not rest satisfied for a moment until he’ 


had assimilated it. 


The present volume consists of a series of essays bound 
together by their common connection with the Incas. Some 
are historical, others legendary; one at least even biblio- 
graphical. The religion of the Incas, their language and 
literature, their calendar, festivals, and dress, and the condi- 
tion of the people in the old Inca Empire all come in for 
treatment within the two covers of this volume; while the 
tragedy of the close of the Empire and the cruelty of the 
Spaniards is told in pathetic phrases. Many will be 
interested in the fabulous treasures which the Princes in 
their extremity concealed from the greedy eyes of their 
Spanish oppressors, and still more will be astonished to learn 
that the last who knew the secret hiding-place of this untold 
treasure died as recently as last century, and with him was 
buried the secret. Not the least entrancing of the romances 
which Sir Clements relates is how a portion of this treasure 
was realised to finance a rebellion against Spanish rule in 
the year of Waterloo. With the Indian, who was the sole 
repository of the secret, that secret died ; and to-day, hidden 
somewhere within the interior of the territory of the 
Republic of Peru, lies untold treasure of vases, cups, plates, 


ingots, and great statues, all of pure gold, in incredible 
profusion. 





Young Gaol Birds. By Cuartes E. B. Russent, M.A. 
(Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tus is a volume of papers on young criminals, reprinted 
for the most part from the Manchester Guardian. When 
we say that it is from the pen of the author of that very 
thoughtful and suggestive work “The Making of a 
‘Criminal ” it will be seen that the facts that underlie these 
little sketches are anthoritative. In the present volume 
Mr. Russell has given us the life histories of some thirteen 
unhappy youths, and it may perhaps be taken as a sign. of 
his success that the perusal of his book leaves us neither 
optimistic nor pessimistic with regard to the possibility of 
reclaiming young criminals. He tells us some remarkable 





instances of success, and some no less remarkable instances 
of failure. But the most important section of the book is 
certainly the Postscript, in which the author makes some 
acute reflections on the shortcomings of the Borstal system. 
It is clearly unfortunate that many young wastrels who are 
frequently going to prison for short periods cannot come 
under this reformative treatment, because up to the age of 
twenty-one they do not do anything sufficiently wrong. 
Also there is a crying need for some similar system for the 
medically unfit, who are at present debarred from a form of 
reclamation that has proved very successful. This book is 


a really valuable contribution to an urgent and difficult 
problem. 


The Final Faith, By W. Dove.as 
(Andrew Melrose. 6s.) 


Mackenziz, D.D. 


Tuts work is mainly a defence of the principle of Christian 
Missions, particularly to the Oriental nations. It is, as the 
title shows, eminently a work of deep and abiding faith. 
Missions cannot be upheld unless men are convinced “ not 
that Christianity is a better religion than any other, but 
that it is the absolute religion, the one final way in which 
God Himself is concerned with the saving and perfecting of 
mankind.” Starting with this premiss, which is expanded 
throughout the book, the author discusses Christian doctrines 
in their appeal to conscience, to the individual, and in rela- 
tion to the problems of sin and death and life. So far the 
book is mainly theological, but it is theology with a definite 
purpose, and from a particular standpoint, which gives an 
inspiring freshness of treatment. This attitude should make 
Dr. Mackenzie’s work valuable to missionaries, especially in 
dealing with the views of those who imagine that Christi- 
anity ought not to disturb the great and ancient religions of 
the Far East. No one could accept the view if they 
possessed the conviction that Chistianity was the only 
absolute and final faith for the human race. 


Literary Lapses. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


By SrepHen Leacock. (John Lane, 


We can forgive Mr. Stephen Leacock for his “lapses” if 
he will give us some more of the same amusing order. It is 
not always possible to commend the humour that comes 
from America, but in this case praise—and, we trust, good 
sales—forms the author’s merited portion. Some items of 
this series of collected sketches are old friends, others are 
new to us; but most of them are really funny and welcome. 
The story of “ My Financial Career,” with its exaggeration 
of the sublime serenity of the bank-clerk, is capital; so is 
the little satire entitled “‘ How to Live to be 200,” in which 
an age of fads and food-cranks is held up to gentle ridicule. 
“Eat what you want. Eats lots of it. The only test is, 
Can you pay for it? And listen, don’t worry as to whether 
your food contains starch, or albumen, or gluten, or nitrogen. 
If you are fool enough to want these things, go and buy them 
and eat all you want of them. Go to a laundry and get a bag of 
starch and eat your fillofit, . . . andtake a good long drinkof 
glue after it, and a spoonful of Portlandcement. If you like 
nitrogen, go and get.a druggist to give you a canful and let 
you sip it with a straw.” Thus Mr. Leacock ; it may not be 
a very high form of humour, but there is some good sense 
underlying the sarcasm; and the remarks upon patent muscle- 
developers and cold baths, illustrated by “ Jiggins, who got 
so that he could open and shut his pores at will,” are equally 
pertinent and amusing. There are, unfortunately, several 
flaws in good taste in this book. It was a pity to waste a 
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pungent wit upon Wordsworth and Tennyson by making 
them the centres of imaginary episodes that are by no means 
funny, but merely distressing. If Mr. Leacock has the good 
fortune to run into a second edition we trust that he will cut 
out these sketches; and if he writes more in the vein of “ Liter- 
ary Lapses "—we certainly hope he will—let him curb his 
sense of fun before he caricatures men whose names are dear 
to very many of his readers. That they have passed from 
our ken is no excuse; it should even be an additional reason 
for restraint. 


Interludes. (Fifth Series.) Being Three Essays and some 
Verses. By Horace SmitH. (Macmillan and Co. 5s.) 


MopeErRaTELy witty and moderately wise is this slender little 
book from a persevering observer of human nature. Some 
parts of it, such as the autobiographical sketch, will be of 
interest especially to personal friends and acquaintances of 
the writer ; but it is all very readable, and there are many 
good anecdotes. The essay on “Selfishness” is the best, 
and some of our foibles are hit off very neatly. ‘“ You, my 
dear reader,” says the author, “know very well that the 
trees which yield you such delightful shade in your garden 
darken the rooms in your neighbour’s house. Do you propose 
to cut them down, or even to lop them? You know that 
your motor-car smothers with dust the whole roadside, 
and that people are made sick by the noxious smells 
which it emits. What steps are you inclined to take 
to mitigate the nuisance? None at all!” With gentle 
ironies Mr. Smith pursues his theme, and succeeds in 
entertaining us, if not in enthralling us. His other essays, on 
“ Old Age and Youth” and “ Growing Old,” are rather too 
full of the ordinary platitude, such as the two following 
remarks :— On the whole, I come to the conclusion that 
conceit is bad in old or young, and is sometimes to be found 
in both.” ‘The steady and regular exercise of the brain or 
of the body is healthy, but an extravagant and unruly excite- 
ment is harmful; the inordinate struggle for riches, place, 
or power will leave its mark upon mind and body.” We 
have been aware of these things for some time. 


The verses are musical and rhythmical, with a keen sense 
of humour here and there. For the rest, the author has a 
capital eye for an apt quotation, and this Fifth Series of 
“Interludes” keeps worthily to the standard of its prede- 
cessors. 








FICTION 


Master of the Vineyard. By Myrriz Resp. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 6s.) 


THE people who live, move, and have their very peculiar 
being in the pages of this novel make us impatient. The 
“hero ’—we should prefer to call him a thorough cad— 
makes love to an unsophisticated country girl, and discovers 
directly after that a married lady who comes on a visit to 
his mother is his twin-soul; whereupon sweet, meek little 
Rosemary is forgotten, and the white arm of the lady is 
kissed “in the hollow of the elbow, just below the sleeve,” 
to the accompaniment of Rossetti’s sonnets—the very sonnets 
which the “hero” had previously been reading with Rose- 
mary. Things progress rapidly, to say the least of it, and 
Rosemary, one summer day, sits unseen and watches the 
precious pair kissing and embracing and vowing eternal 
love. A really sound thrashing would have done young 
Marsh a power of good; but we have no patience with 
Rosemary, who, immediately the woman returns to her 
husband, accepts her former lover again, since he protests 
that his passion for the one who came between has in some 





inexplicable manner made him love her (Rosemary) all the 
more; and this notwithstanding the fact that he avers this 
“twin-soul ” love of his will never die! There may be such 
people in the world; if so, they are anything but natural, 
and we have no wish to meet them. 

On the other hand, we have nothing but praise for the 
picture of Rosemary’s home life. “Grandmother” and 
“ Aunt Matilda,” with their constant squabbles and their 
abysmal ignorance of the outside world, are capital, and the 
humour with which they are set before the reader has a fine 
quality of spontaneity. The work in the portions of the 
book devoted to this lowly home is infinitely better than the 
false sentiment which pervades the mad love affair of Marsh 
and the other woman. The author writes well, and at times 
beautifully ; but she would do better, much better, from a 
literary point of view, if she would resist the demands for 
sentimentality which her public makes, and determinedly 
try to look at love from a higher plane of thought. 


Princess Flower Hat. By Masset Oscoop Wricut. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 6s.) 


Stories of life in the American countryside have been many 
of late years, and they possess a peculiar charm of their 
own for English readers. The author of this idyll, who is 
known to some of us as the “Barbara” of that delightful 
book “ The Open Window,” takes a very high place among 
those who tell of the simpler life. She makes interesting 
the least happenings of the farm and homestead ; to her the 
garden, the neighbours, the servants are full of charming 
suggestion; with her as guide the reader feels the worries 
of the strenuous town fall into the background, and begins 
to have dreams of emigrating to one of these old-world 
townships set in the New World. Evidently there are 
plenty of people in the “ States” who have other ideals than 
the pursuit of dollars. The “ Princess ” of this dainty little 
story is a young woman who is smitten with a sudden desire 
to “ housekeep ” on her own account. She takes a cottage, 
and her troubles with the garden, with a pair of lovers, with 
a scandal-loving neighbouz form the theme of the story, as 
related by “ Barbara,” who lives near by and is a kind of 
guardian angel. To state thus barely the central idea of 
the story is hardly to do it justice, but we cannot spare room 
for quotations, and, indeed, quotations would have to be of 
an inordinate length if the atmosphere of the delicate plot 
were to be adequately rendered. We can only say that for a 
quiet hour or two by a fireside this little book is an ideal 
companion ; its humour is tender, its pathos is not mawkish, 
and its sentiment is altogether charming. 


The Rogue’s Heiress. By Tow Gatton. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.) 


WE have long realised that the code of morality for heroes 
in modern fiction is decidedly lax; but we had always 
thought that there were some crimes to which the most 
natural of heroes would not stoop—blackmail, for instance. 
Well, we were wrong. The hero of Mr. Gallon’s latest novel 
comes out of prison, where he has been serving a sentence 


| for forgery, and finds that an acquaintance of his has 


published a novel under his own name that ought by 
rights to have borne the hero’s. Fortified by this knowledge, 
the hero proceeds to blackmail the villain while joining him 
in an infamous conspiracy against the heroine, whom they 
believe to be the missing heiress to half a million. We will 
not follow Mr. Gallon any further, but will content our- 
selves with remarking that, even though he wears his 
clothes with an air and plays the piano beautifully, the hero 
strikes us as being an unmitigated and irredeemable cad. 
The author might plead that this was his intention ; but 
why does he allow the hero to marry the heroine, who is 
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quite a nice girl, in the last chapter? We cannot help 
feeling that we were meant to be more impressed by the 
social merits of the liar, forger, and blackmailer whose final 
success brings the book to a most unhappy conclusion. 


The Siege of the Seven Suitors. By Merepitx NicHo.son. 
(Constable and Co. 6s.) 


In this very amusing book the author of “The House of a 
Thousand Candles” has undoubtedly achieved another 
success. The story of the beautiful American girl who has 
promised the aunt who has adopted her that she will marry 
the seventh man who proposes to her of all her many suitors 
is “ce if you will, but the author’s tact and restraint enable 
hin: c rise often enough to pure comedy. The eccentric aunt 
herself is quite delightful; one of the most pleasing figures 
whom we have met in recent fiction. The characters of the 
various suitors are carefully discriminated, and the book 
rejoices in the presence of two girls, either of whom is nice 
enough to bea heroine. We need hardly say that in the end the 
seventh pleader of his suit proves to be the right one, and 
the book finishes cheerfully, as a cheerful book should. All 
of which goes to prove that farce in the proper hands can be 
a very good thing indeed. 








REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Pouitics naturally occupy a prominent position in many of 
the January periodicals, but the “ English Review,” with its 
usual good taste in literary matters, resists what must have 
been a rather strong temptation to break through its rule, 
and gives the place of honour to a remarkably beautiful 
poem by Mr. Laurence Binyon, entitled ‘‘ The Mirror.” We 
could almost have divined the author, had it not been signed, 


from various polished and scholarly verses; for instance, 
the following :— 


In this deserted chamber, as the evening falls, 
Silent curtains move no fold ; 

Long has ebbed the floor’s pale gold ; 
Shadows deepen down the silent walls 
Infinite human solitude invades 

Forms relinquished, hues resigned. 


. 

As a whole, however, there is more warmth in the poem 
than is customary with Mr. Binyon’s work ; his colour here 
is vivid and tropical, not bright with that wintry illumina- 
tion of his which often compels admiration without emotion. 
There is so much to praise in this issue of the Review that 
selection is difficult. Mr. Arnold Bennett continues his 
picturesque series of “ Paris Nights ” with a lively description 
of the announcement of the verdict “ Acquittée/” upon a 
“popular” woman criminal, and its effect on the company 
assembled at a not particularly high-class restaurant; he 
also presents somewhat luridly an evening at the Opera with 
the Russian Imperial Ballet. After witnessing this latter 
stimulating spectacle, he glimpses on his way home the vast 
ground floor of the deserted “ Printemps,” with the night- 
watchman and a colleague having a comfortable little 
causerie in the centre. The contrast is good, and inspires 
the best bit of writing in the whole article. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw’s “ Dark Lady of the Sonnets” has 
already been discussed in these columns ; the review is well 
worth purchasing for that alone. “Under Western Eyes,” 
by Mr. Joseph Conrad, maintains its author’s reputation in 
the second instalment. Mr. Sturge Moore contributes a 
story—an uncanny fantasy—which at times is quite in the 
vein of Guy de Maupassant; its theme, the dilemma of a 
lover and husband whose bride is magically reduced to a 





height of eighteen inches! It is extraordinarily clever, but 
would impress the reader more could he avoid the know- 
ledge that the hero would, like Alice, wake up to find it all 
a dream. Doubtless many who have suffered tribulation in 


‘tracing the difficult patterns of Mr. Moore’s poetry will be 


agreeably surprised to find that he can handle the short 
story with such skill and ease. “The Referendum,” a level- 
headed article by Mr. Harold Temperley, “The Osborne 
Revolution,” by Mr. Sidney Webb, a curious plea for a 
History of England which shall also be a history of the 
people, by Mr. Maurice Hewlett, and “The Irish Demand,” 
by Professor Swift MacNeill, K.C., M.P., form the political 
items of a number of the “ English Review” which we have 
rarely seen excelled in interest. 

With all his usual energy and a great deal of sound sense, 
Mr. J. L. Garvin leads off in the “Fortnightly” with an 
article entitled “The King, the Constitution, andthe Crisis ”— 
a dissection, as is implied, of the present serious juncture in 
the country’s fortunes. More calmly, Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
presents his views on “The Change in Politics,” and we do 
not lose hope of a change in Mr. Belloc’s views sooner or 
later, since he utters certain pregnant sentences concerning 
the behaviour of those in high places :—‘‘ When men become 
persuaded that those who, nominally, at least, are the 
guardians of the public weal, and who in the eyes of the 
many are regarded as its only guardians, have not the 
dignity of their office but merit disgust or contempt, it is an 
evil thing for the State.” 

Mr. Granville Barker’s account of the repertoire given at 
“Two German Theatres ” makes the reader long to visit each 
for himself. For the Hon. Whitelaw Reid’s article on 
“ Byron ’—in reality an address delivered at Nottingham 
University College—we do not care very much; it is 
interesting but rather weak critically; as when Byron is 
described as “ perhaps the greatest poet of the nineteenth 
century,” and Wordsworth is shelved with Coleridge, Pope, 
and Addison as “no longer an essential part of the active 
literary life of the time.” Tolstoi’s theory of life is 
adequately treated by Mr. Francis Gribble; the “ Post- 
Impressionists ” are briefly discussed by Mr. Walter Sickert; 
and other articles, with a short story by Mr. Oliver Onions, 
combine to form a distinctly good New Year’s number. 

“ An indifferent, anemic affair,” is the definition of the 
General Election supplied by Lord Ribblesdale in his 
opening article in the “ Nineteenth Century ” on the recent 
contest, and Lord Dunraven follows with a finely-considered 
analysis of the present situation, entitled “The Moral of an 
Immoral Election.” He indicates a point which has often 
been overlooked, and which must be dealt with soon—‘ the 
relief of Parliament from insufferable congestion”—and his 
article is notable for its insight. On less strenuous themes 
we may praise highly “An Outpost of Empire,” by Mrs. 
Watherston, in which the troubles and delights of life at 
a West African station are excellently described, and a 
capital contribution on “ Carillon Music,” by E. B. Osborn. 
Other subjects too numerous to mention are treated capably 
and critically by well-known writers. 

Mr. Henry Newbolt occupies a large share of the current 
*“* Blackwood’s Magazine ” with his story of “ The Twymans,” 
and finishes the instalment with a good account of a school- 
boy fight. A short story of the Aigean Seas in the olden 
times, by Mr. John Buchan, successfully renders the Greek 
atmosphere of classic adventure, but will be appreciated best 
by scholars. As a complete contrast, an anonymous tale of the 
“Voyage of the White Duck,” a rickety stern-wheeler, on 
crocodile-infested African streams, will bring to many 
readers’ minds Kipling’s amusing “Judson and the 
Empire.” Colonel Callwell, C.B., presents the case against 
compulsory service, and Sir H. Mortimer Durand, in his 
very interesting series of chapters dealing with South 
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African affairs, has much that is very pertinent with regard 
to the colour question. The “ Musings Without Method” 
are as clever and witty as ever. 

In the “Empire Review” our foreign politics are the 
theme of several solid and informative articles, of which the 
most suggestive is by Sir J. W. Taverner, on “Oversea 
British Enterprise and Industry.” The fourth issue of 
“The Vineyard ” induces the opinion that this little monthly 
has come to stay, although a stronger note of criticism in 
its contents would improve it considerably. The study of 
Tolstoi is the best contribution. 

With the ever-fresh “ Harper’s”’ we must conclude our 
notice of the chief magazines of the month. To complain 
of the fare provided in this issue would be impossible. 
Stories, literary matter, and illustrations are of the highest 
quality, and the poems form a feature of special distinctiun. 








SOME RECENT FRENCH REVIEWS 


Le Mercure de France, which has just completed its 
twenty-first year, and therefore reached its majority, has 
maintained throughout 1910 its usual high standard of 
literary excellence. Works belonging to all branches of 
English literature have frequently been reviewed in its 
pages, which have also included translations of some of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s short stories, a selection of Lafcadio Hearn’s 
Japanese tales, and several important passages of Carlyle’s 
“Cromwell.” In future, each fortnightly number of Le 
Mercure will consist of 224 pages, but we are informed that 
the price, which even abroad is only 1s. 2}d., will not be 
raised. The December issues of this enterprising periodical 
contain some very interesting notes on Tolstoi, his musical 
tastes, his last writings, and his death; and some of these 
particulars will be new, we think, to many English admirers 
of the great Russian author. In Le Mercure for December 
16th M. Remy de Gourmont discusses briefly, but in his 
usual spirited and amusing style, the great question now 
agitating literary France, which is whether women ought to 
be eligible for membership of the French Academy. M. de 
Gourmont ends by pronouncing against the ladies, chiefly, it 
seems, because their hats are so much larger than their 
brains; but he makes an exception in favour of Madame 
Curie’s claim to a seat in the Académie des Sciences, on 
the ground that this distinguished lady is undoubtedly a 
scientist of the first order. It seems, however, that the 
regulations of the Académie des Sciences do not even permit 
women to be’present at the sittings of its members; and 
M. de Gourmont insinuates that on occasions when some 
question touching on radium has arisen Madame Curie has 
had to wait in the anteroom among the umbrellas of the 
gentlemen who were discussing her work. This, if true, is 
not as it should be, and we are tempted to ask what has 
become of the old French gallantry. 

Some time ago that popular and ably-conducted periodical 
La Revue Bleue gave a summary of the study on Holman 
Hunt which appeared in the pages of Tue AcapEmy, and it 
has now presented its readers with a skilful précis of another 
AcaDEMY article—one on Shakespeare and: the music-hall 
stage. As readers of La Revue Bleue are aware, the pub- 
lication of newly discovered letters written by celebrities is 
one of its particular features. In this connection it has 
lately given us some of the correspondence of Mérimée with 
his Spanish friend, Estébanez Calderon. The letters are 
not of great importance in themselves, but they are preceded 
by an interesting Introduction from the per cof Seifior 
Rafael Mitjana, who shows that Mérimée, 1 writing his 
famous story “Carmen,” was largely indebted to Calderon 
for information and suggestions. La Revue Bleue has also 
lately printed a number of letters from Voltaire to his niece 





Marie Elisabeth, who became successively Madame de 
Fontaine and Marquise de Florian. These missives are in 
Voltaire’s best epistolary style, graceful, vivacious, and at 
times quite witty. 

A new French review has just made its bow to the 
public. Edited by Mlle. 8. Z. Galiléah, it is entitled Les 
Muses, and is devoted to feminine work in poetry and art. 
The first number contains a most interesting article by the 
editor on the poetic genius of “Renée Vivien,” by whose 
premature death, not many months ago, French literature 
suffered a loss which has been unanimously recognised. 
“ Renée Vivien’s” real name was Pauline Tarn. She was 
of Anglo-American parentage, and was born on the other 
side of the Atlantic in 1877. But the many extracts from 
her poems given in Les Muses show how thorough became 
her mastery of the French language, which she assimilated, 
indeed, as completely as did either Heredia or Anthony 
Hamilton. Her muse was essentially tender, tinged with 
longings, occasionally also with some voluptuousness, but it 
inclined more and more to a plaintive sorrow as she drew 
near to her last days. This singularly gifted woman had 
travelled in the East, and became enamoured for a time of 
ancient Greece. Some of the poems with which this love 
inspired her were remarkably beautiful, as may be seen 
by referring to Les Muses. A charming little piece of verse, 
“Le Livre de Cynthia,” by Mme. Jane Catulle-Mendés, also 
appears in the first number of this new review, to which we 
cordially wish all success. It is priced at lfr. 50c. per 
number, and the office is at 76, Rue Gay-Lussac, Paris. 


Another newcomer is a little weekly periodical which, 
under the title of Revue Francaise dOutremer, has been 
established by some members of the Union Frangaise des 
Arts et des Lettres resident in England. The first 
number (issued from 39, St. James’s Street, W.) contains 
some reminiscences by M. A. Escoffier, the well-known chef, 
respecting the time when he was in the service of Marshal 
MacMahon while the latter was a prisoner of war in 
Germany. There are also some sprightly verses which were 
addressed by M. Th. Gringoire to Mme. Sarah Bernhardt while 
she was performing at the Coliseum, and which she evi- 
dently appreciated, for she wrote to the author declaring 
that they had charmed her during two nights of insomnia! 
Among various announcements in the Revue Francaise 
d’Outremer we notice one respecting the organisation of a 
yearly Salon of French art in one or another foreign capital. 
It is proposed to hold the first in London during ne#t June 
and July. 








THE THEATRE 
THE AUTUMN SEASON OF 1910 


Tue story of the Spring Season of the year which has just 
been torn from the calendar was one of failure and disap- 
pointment. Mr. Charles Frohman demonstrated the fact 
that panic weakened such discriminating powers as he 
possesses, and there was nothing in the whole of the season’s 
output which gave rise toany enthusiasm. It was generally 
agreed that theatrical managers for the most part courted 
failure and were not intelligent enough to compete success- 
fully with other forms of amusement. The story of the 
Autumn Season is much the same. Certainly it has one or 
two productions to its credit for which we are most grateful, 
and by which it will be remembered in the future. We 
refer to ‘“‘ Nobody’s Daughter,” which is still running at 
Wyndham’s Theatre, and to “ Pompey the Great,” which is 
a milestone on the long and difficult road of dramatic enter- 
‘prise. Among the financial successes of the Autumn Season 
must be placed “Inconstant George,” “Count Hannibal,” 
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“ Priscilla Runs Away,” and “Henry VIII.” Playgoers 
cannot be congratulated upon giving their support either to 
Sir Herbert Tree’s production, Mr. Trench’scontribution, or to 
the hurricane play which Mr. Oscar Asche brought to the 
New Theatre. 

“TInconstant George” falls under the category of pieces 
which always make money. It belongs to the school 
of “Pink Dominoes.” It is an adaptation from the 
French, in which as much as possible of the French 
pornography is retained. It is, however, served up with 
consummate cleverness, dressed beautifully, and acted to 
perfection, and it has the advantage of Mr. Charles Hawtrey’s 
calm, easy, and inimitable art. Of plays which would have 
been highly successful had they been in the hands of intelli- 
gent managers and had the good fortune to be produced at 
theatres that are popular with playgoers may be mentioned 
“ Just to Get Married” and “ Mrs. Skeffington.”” These two 
plays evoked the enthusiasm of the critics, but were both 
withdrawn before they had time to settle down. In the 
case of “Mrs. Skeffington” a record was constituted 
in managerial inefficiency. “Just to Get Married” 
will, however, be seen again almost at once, and 
“Mrs. Skeffington” has gone on a long tour in the pro- 
vinces and is to be produced in America. “ A Woman's 
Way ” suffered in much the same manner from managerial 
incompetence, and was moved from the Comedy Theatre, at 
the moment when it was just beginning to find its feet, 
to the Globe Theatre, where it was bound to undergo the 
undeserved penalty of murder. No play that we can 
remember was so badly cast or produced with more 
mechanism and old-fashioned stage management. 

Mr. W. J. Locke suffered from the fact that he was pro- 
duced by Mr. J. E. Vedrenne. By no meansa brilliant play, 
being artlessly constructed and written in a too flamboyant 
manner, “The Man from the Sea” was for the most 
part brilliantly acted, and contained much that was 
admirable and interesting. Mr. Somerset Maugham’s 
“Grace” might have been a success in different hands. 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh and Lady Tree were, however, physi- 
cally and intellectually incapable of embodying the two 
leading parts to the liking of playgoers. The under- 
lying cynicism and unreality of the play would have 
been less apparent with a more intelligent treatment. As a 
piece of dramatic writing it was perhaps the best thing which 
Mr. Somerset Maugham hashithertodone. What Mr. Maugham 
failed to bear in mind was that English playgoers, very rightly, 
detest nastiness, and do not care to spend the evening, even 
if it costs them nothing, with a set of people whom they 
would scrupulously avoid in everyday life. ‘The Eccentric 
Lord Comberdene,” whose successor is already named, is too 
fantastic to make a wide appeal. All its wit, all its amusing 
situations, and all its artful characterisation are wasted 
upon a plot which bewilders the audience. 

The plays which were marked out for instant failure and 
achieved their object were the “‘ Bolt from the Blue,” “ Deco- 
rating Clementine,” “ The Crisis,” and “ Young Fernald.” 
The last only was written in a sort of English—the English 
of America. The others were adaptations from the French. 
“The Bolt from the Blue,” adapted from a piece called “ Le 
Costand des Epinettes,” deserved to fail. The French 
original was silly and superfluous. Mr. Cosmo Hamilton 
in his adaptation made a fatal mistake in whitewashing the 
“heroine.” He did not realise that in trying to make the 
actress a good woman he unhitched the whole balance 
of the play. The piece was miscast in almost every 
instance and put on the stage with incredible unimaginative- 
ness. The scenery of the last act itself was enough to damn 
the production. It was laid in the rooms of a woman who 
was, we were repeatedly asked to believe, a virtuous but 


Bohemian actress, who had only just made a beginning on | 








the stage, and was therefore in receipt of a very small 
salary. Her rooms were in a house in one of the slums of 
Paris, and yet Mr. Dion Boucicault designed a set so 
elaborate, so luxurious, and so extravagant that it could only 


‘be found in one of the most fashionable of French hotels, or 


in a quarter inhabited by notorious women. Of “ Decorating 
Clementine” it 1s almost impossible to write with decorum. 
Adapted by an American from a brilliant and delightful 
play, which, produced last spring, is still running in Paris, 
it was presented by Mr. Frohman in New York and intrusted 
to the tender mercies of such an actor as Mr. George 
P. Huntley, whose only place is in the pantomime at 
Drury Lane, where, as Widow Twankey, his conventional 
funniness would be wholly to the taste of the City 
clerk. So little does Mr. Frohman know of English 
audiences that he went to the enormous expense of 
transplanting the whole production from New York to 
London. To the infinite credit of the English public this 
indescribable concoction of banality was absolutely and 
utterly anathema. What, we ask ourselves, more curiously 
than ever, has come to Mr. Charles Frohman? He has only 
to produce a play here and in New York for it to be an 
immediate failure. He has only to pass on to another 
management a play which he has acquired and believed to 
possess none of the elements of success for it to succeed at 
once. ‘“Inconstant George” is the best example, and a 
quite recent example was “ Nobody’s Daughter.” If Mr. 
Charles Frohman were to retire to the Adirondacks, taking 
with him Mr. Dion Boucicault and Mr. William Lestocq, 
and they were to devote themselves wholly to the trans- 
atlantic pastime of whittling sticks, having placed the 
capital at their disposal in the hands of any one of the 
many hundreds of intelligent young men who come 
down from Oxford with nothing particular to do, it 
is almost certain that the Frohman theatres would be for 
the first time for many years the home of plays which 
would contain something, at any rate, that was pleasant 
and acceptable. It is only by accident that Mr. Frohman 
has produced the plays of Mr. Barrie, Mr. Galsworthy, and 
one or two other dramatists of literary ability. 


In dealing with the acting of the Autumn Season it is 
pleasant to be able to point to quite a lengthy list of actors 
and actresses who have done admirable work. Mr. Gerald 
du Maurier in ‘“ Nobody’s Daughter” ventured to cast 
himself for a part with which no manager would have had 
the courage and the intuition to trust him. Always an 
actor of originality and imagination, Mr. Du Maurier now 
stands head and shoulders above any man in his profession. 
The one hopeful thing for the future of the English stage is 
the fact that Mr. Du Maurier is no longer at the mercy of 
any manager, but is in a position to choose plays for him- 
self and to produce them in his own inimitable manner. 
Mr. Robert Loraine, too, has come further to the front, 
and is marked out for management. Other actors who 
have proved themselves are Mr. Laurence Irving, Mr. Marsh 
Allen, Mr. Denis Eadie, Mr. Spencer Trevor, Mr. Holmes 
Gore, whose ability is quite remarkable, and Mr. Frederick 
Worlock. Among actresses, Miss Beryl Faber wins easily, 
and occupies a place side by side with Mr. Du Maurier. 
Miss Doris Lytton, whose ability Mr. Trench failed to recog- 
nise, has made a great and well-deserved success at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Miss Rosalie Toller in 
“Nobody’s Daughter” has confirmed the belief in her capa- 
bilities which was engendered by her performance in 
“ Lorrimer Sabiston.” In writing of the Autumn Season, it 
is necessary to make some reference to the rather vulgar 
squabble between theatre managers and the managers 
of music-halls in regardto the question of one-act 
plays upon the stages of the latter. Prima facie it 


seems to us that theatre managers are right, from 
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a purely selfish point cf view, to use every means in 
their power to prevent the production on the music-hall stage 
of boiled-down versions of plays recently produced by them- 
selves. Already they are quite unable to offer any rivalry, 
except by accident, to the music-halls. They continue, in the 
face of public cold-shouldering, to charge excessive prices for 
very unsatisfactory fare, whereas the music-halls strive to 
give their ever-increasing public more and more that is 
interesting and excellent at prices well within their means. 
Conceive the futility of Sir Herbert Tree’s attempt to 
compete with the Coliseum when he offers a produc- 
tion of “ Henry VIII.,” himself and Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Bourchier, against a Coliseum programme which includes 
Sarah Bernhardt and Yvette Guilbert. The proposition is 
reduced to an Euclidian absurdity. The lesson of the 
Autumn Season is obvious. Theatres are falling into dis- 
repute, and the one chance for them to make a successful 
effort to compete against the variety theatres is to lower 
their prices and give greater value to those members of the 
public who can exist for three hours without smoking, and 
without a kaleidoscopic programme in seats which are for 
the most part extremely uncomfortable. 








PAUL GAUGUIN 


To a student of modern thought as it swirls and eddies 
through the activities of the world to-day, the Exhibition of 
the School of Painters known as the Post-Impressionists is 
distinctly worth considering. What has brought about this 
betrayal of all the broad canons of art, which have been 
orthodox for centuries? It is not, however, intended now 
to examine the Exhibition or to criticise its contents ; much 
heated controversy has raged about both. Weshall consider 
only certain characteristics of Gauguin’s paintings in con- 
nection with that which may be termed the thought wave of 
the day which has given them birth. 

To understand Gauguin’s artistic ancestry we may turn 
to the Introduction in the Catalogue of the Exhibition at 
the Grafton Galleries. There his artistic lineage is traced 
through Cézanne to Manet and the Impressionists, once so 
“new” and now vieux-jeu! But the writer insists on a 
supreme difference between the earlier and later schools. 
The Impressionists were always trying to record what they 
saw as faithfully as they could, while the Post-Impression- 
ist’s attitude to Nature is to use her to express their thought 
about her, and throw her over—in some cases entirely— 
when she is likely to interfere with the line the artist is 
putting round his mental conception. This leads to startling 
results. Sometimes the picture seems to be an attempt at 
art by prehistoric man, sometimes it appears the untaught 
but expressive efforts of a child. Gauguin’s things are so, 
very often, but—and it is a weighty “but” in this 
gallery—his drawing and colour can be superb. He can 
deliberately choose to draw in a stiff, odd manner, reminding 
one of Cimabue and Giotto in line; the most impossible 
and perfectly delightful dogs and parrots may lurk in 
corners. But then the atmosphere of the wood and stream 
comes straight out of fairyland ; they seem to be a part of 
Hansel and Gretel or of Pelleas and Mélisande, one never 
quite knows which. The little Tahitian lady is certainly 
wise in listening to the voices which one can almost hear 
calling to her out of the blue misty wood. 

It is a simpler world than ours that Gauguin has caught 
and held; not to be led away by any prettiness, detail, or 
trick of modern paint, he has steadily suggested the sim- 
plicity on canvas after canvas of vivid tropical life. Did he 
go to Tahiti, one wonders, to search -for this wonderful, 
direct, child-like life and world, so full of passionate 





imagination, mystic and yet very human? Or didhe go to 
find the blues, and pure, plain, intense reds, yellows, and 
purples, the golden-brown shining bare bodies, that he 
paints with consummate skill? Finding them he found 
also something else, which made so violent an appeal that he 
subordinated all his power to it and became as a little child 
to learn its secret. The painting of the soft brown body on 
the bed in the picture “ L’esprit veille ” is simply wonderful, 
but the beholder was never meant to look only at that; the 
little negress seems to hear the same voices that she heard 
in the wood of Grimm’s Fairy Tale, and Gauguin means us 
to stop and to catch their echoes. They are not always good 
voices though in Tahiti. ‘‘ La Montagne Sacrée ” has all the 
strange stillness and horror of a nightmare ; the sunny field 
might have been an instant ago the scene of some secret and 
hideous rite or orgy ; there is something unholy and fatal in 
the air of the place, conveyed by nothing but a little fat 
idol in a hilly cornfield; even “L’Esprit du Mal” cannot 
frighten as much, with all its suggestion of sly sensuality 
and sin. 

Gauguin’s paintings are the whole soul of this tropical 
island with its elements of childlike sweetness, spirituality, 
primitive passion, and violent emotion. They are the very 
truth itself; no great novelist could tell more. Take the 
picture “ La Religieuse.” It contains the whole history of 
Christian Missions in Tahiti. The prim little modern figure 
of the nun sitting on a stool looks so imported, so utterly 
incongruous to her surroundings ; her neat little face brings 
a whole train of thought with it that is utterly alien to 
these natives. Yet see how they are listening! Even the 
one in the distance expresses absolute attention in every 
line. The story of the quiet little nun is simple yet 
marvellous, and these brown folk thoroughly understand 
that simple things are the most marvellous. Gauguin 
understands this also, and that is how he came to paint this 
picture and many others. He knows the worth of the 
fundamental and elemental, and their emotional power when 
put into gesture and movement. 

This is an age when analysis and inquiry into the force of 
thought occupy many minds, and nowhere is this shown 
more vividly than in the new School of Post-Impressionism. 
Some of the pictures are merely hideous cacophonies of 
colour; some resemble posters; pavement-artists or mad 
children might have done others; but one spirit dominates 
them all—“ Let my individual idea speak. Subordinate 
execution to conception,” they say, or occasionally shriek, 
and the most imaginative and suggestive of them all is Paul 
Gauguin. 








FRANK BRANGWYN AND HIS WORK* 


THERE is something to be said for Mr. Shaw-Sparrow’s 
opinion that only the critic whois able to appreciate it fully 
should permit himself to talk about the work of his contem- 
poraries, and certainly, judged from this point of view, no 
one could be better fitted to discuss the work of Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn than the author of this book. Whatever 
individual opinions may be held as to the rightness of his 
judgment in giving such a high place to Mr. Brangwyn’s 
art, it will be generally admitted that Mr. Shaw-Sparrow is 
an able interpreter of its many fine qualities, and this 
because he has been able to study it, as most people will 
agree with him that all such work should be studied, 
“from within its own emotion.” He feels a reasonable 
impatience with the critic who, looking at Mr. Brangwyn’s 
wall decorations in the Royal Exchange, sighed for “ the 
undying loveliness that the personality of Botticelli, delicate 





* Frank Brangwyn and his Work. By Welter Shaw-Sparrow. 
(Kegan Paul and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 
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as a bed of wet violets in the Springtime, conveys to us.” 
Mr. Shaw-Sparrow does not say he considers Botticelli 
insipid, though he implies something of the sort in 
speaking of Burne-Jones and the English Pre-Raphaelites. 
All that is necessary here, however, is that he should appre- 
ciate the character and enter into the spirit of Mr. Brangwyn’s 
paintings, and that he does this there can be little question. 
One cannot help feeling what a very real and valuable 
service—and we think a sufficient one at this stage—he 
might have rendered at once to Mr. Brangwyn and to the 
reader had he been content with interpreting this spirit; 
but Mr. Shaw-Sparrow sometimes allows his enthusiasm 
to run away with him. We may quote, for instance, his 
criticism of Whistler, when, in praising Mr. Brangwyn’s 
manipulation and powerful treatment of a crowd, he says 
that “Whistler achieved much with litile because he had 
not enough emotional endurance to do much with more.” 
He even goes so far as to quote with approbation 
Mr. Macfall’s pronouncement that in the pictures of Mr. 
Brangwyn there is “a largeness, an inimitable sense of 
grandeur” which has been granted to no other British 
painter save Turner! Mr. Shaw-Sparrow falls into a habit 
common to writers of books of this sort, and almost kills 
with kindness. His praise would have been much more 
impressive had it been less lavish. 


A great deal is said on the subject of art criticism. The 
author devotes, we think, an unnecessary amount of space 
to quotations from the art notices which have appeared in 
various newspapers and periodicals since the time when Mr. 
Brangwyn exhibited his first picture, some of which contain 
little more than mere description, and are far from being 
really interesting. With Mr. Shaw-Sparrow’s views on the 
morals of art criticism most people will probably agree ; but 
he surely attaches undue importance to the writings of 
certain of the newspaper critics and their permanent value. 
On the other hand, he seems-to argue that because, in spite 
of unfavourable reviews, Mr. Brangwyn’s work has already 
attained a degree of success and recognition to which com- 
paratively few now deny its right, his immortality is there- 
fore assured, and that for the sceptics of the part there can 
be nothing but scorn. Only Time can prove whether or not 
such a view is extravagant. 








A FATUOUS EGOIST 


THE essential theme of the wide earth is surely Egoism. 
Her musics are constructed out of it, in varying assonance 
and dissonance, melody or cacophony. Her great and 
august children step to this theme set in splendour. Even 
those whom she would fain deny, but cannot, her bent and 
crooked, her dark and distempered—even to these the 
musics have but gone awry, being broken and no longer 
mellifluous. For to the denial of self there must first be 
possession of self. Unselfishness is not emptiness, but 
Egoism triumphant, sung in pure melody. 

Nevertheless, be this as it may, if the essential theme of 
the earth be Egoism, the perennial theme of laughter is the 
Egoist turned fatuous. Malvolio was even such an Egoist. 
Strutting the earth with pride, he preened himself in the 
everlasting mirrors of self-contentment. Sublimely content, 
he read beauty and perfection in the very terms of himself, 
scorning as unworthy all that bore no resemblance to the 
fashion of himself. ‘“ Dost thou think, because thou art 
virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and ale?” It was 
just what he did think. The figure he saw yonder in the 
mirrors was the very expression of beauty. Who could 
deny it? Therefore, by inevitable logic, figures dissimilar 
to it could only be disfigurements, to be set aside and for- 
gotten. Thus he turned away from the world of impor- 





tunate fact, and lived within the world whose law was 
himself 

Yet sometimes his course of duty compelled him to face 
the world of importunate fact, when he is bewildered, and 
the spirits of laughter hang over the scene and make merry 
at him. It was so when he faced Viola. He swept her 
aside; and she would not be swept aside. He bade her 
depart, erased her from knowledge; she would neither go 
nor be erased. Was ever sucha problem? He returns to 
Olivia, and says, with perplexity and injury in every note of 
his voice, ‘“‘ Madam, yond young fellow swears he will speak 
with you. I told him you were sick; he takes on him to 
understand so much, and therefore comes to speak with you. 
I told him you were asleep; he seems to have a fore- 
knowledge of that too, and therefore comes to speak with 
you. What is to be said to him, lady? He's fortified 
against any denial.” What, indeed? He even defied being 
ignored. ‘‘ What manner of man is he?” asks Olivia. 
“Of very ill manner,” replies he, with considerable injury. 

“ Sick of self-love ” he truly was, seen from without; but 
not so from within his own world self-entire and self- 
complete ; for there he is the pattern and the rule of health. 
“An affectioned ass,” Maria, his subsequent undoer, calls 
him, “that cons state without book, and utters it by great 
swaths.” Wherein she was very true, but something short 
of just. Being complete in himself, what needs he of 
book ? He is his own book. “Great swaths” are merely 
for the compelling of others; if they will not be compelled, 
good! for so they approve their own worthlessness. 


His was no propagandist zeal. No reformer, he. Too 
delicately poised was his perfect world of self to bear the 
jolt and tussle of propaganda and conflict. Indeed, what 
need was there? The contemplation of virtue is its own 
reward. To such contemplation he himself turned, and 
found the occupation gratifying and consolatory. Ambition 
he eschewed, for not only was he supremely satisfied with 
the figure his surrounding mirrors portrayed; he had, 
further, small reason for discontent: Was he not the only 
man of consequence in Olivia’s household? Portly Sir 
Toby, singing uproarious catches at the dead of night, was 
already negligible—even the lady Olivia was irked by his 
raucous hilarity. His tool Aguecheek counted for nothing ; 
and the fool was only an allowed intrusion. So he moved 
in circles of peace and self-contentment. 

As long as he did so he was impervious. But could he 
once be tempted to essay an attack on the world without 
himself, then light of a different hue would break past into 
his world, and bring with it incongruity, that fount of 
humour. Let him quit the pirouetting before his eternal 
mirrors to venture the heights of ambition, and discomfiture 
would follow swiftly and inevitably. They all felt this; 
but who was to do it? Not Sir Toby, for this buxom yet 
somewhat choleric knight was eaten with anger at the bare 
sight of the man, and could but wrathfully bid him to “ Snick 
up!” It was not he who could “gull him into a nayword ” 
or “make him a common recreation.” 

Yet, though Sir Toby, Aguecheek, and the fool were so 
helpless, there was another who could bring pride to a fall. 
Maria, Sir Toby’s valiant Penthesilia of subtle warfare, has 
her plan; she will so expose Malvolio to the cross-lights 
playing athwart his central self-content that he shall be seen 
for ever as the incarnation of fatuity. “It is his ground of 
faith that all who look on him love him,” says she ; “ and on 
that vice in him will my revenge find notable cause to work.” 
“T will drop in his way some obscure epistles of love; 
wherein, by the colour of his beard, the shape of his leg, the 
manner of his gait, the expressure of his eye, forehead, and 
complexion, he shall find himself most feelingly personated. 
I can write very like my lady,” she adds; and so will tempt 
him to fall headlong in love with Olivia; or, rather, will 
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tempt him to believe that Olivia has indeed fallen headlong 
in love with him—a truer perception of hers! 

So she weaves her plot; and for its better success lets fall 
innocent observations in his hearing that shall prime him 
the more readily to stumble into the snare set for him. 
Thus, wondering nothing that others should perceive the 
excellence he had so long known for irrefragable fact, he 
advances on the letter that lies in his path like a dire engine 
of destruction. Little he perceives Sir Toby, Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, and Fabian lurking behind the boxwood hedge 
to see the woodcock snared in the gin; little he knows that 
innumerable spirits of mirth throng the air waiting to 


explode into delicate and silvery laughter of the mind. - 
The letter opened, its contents touched in his mind its - 


central theme. 


for is it not thus it should be couched, bearing so delicate a 
burthen ? 
he cries exuitantly ; “ this is open. 
read politic authors, I will baffle Sir Toby, I will wash off 


I thank my stars Iam happy.” The letter bids him who 


commended his yellow stockings, and wished to see him ever | 


cross-gartered! “I will be strange,” says he, “stout, in 
yellow stockings, and cross-gartered, even with the swift- 
ness of putting on.” It adds, “If thou entertainest my 
love, let it appear in thy smiling: thy smiles becomes thee 
well; therefore in my presence still smile, dear, my sweet, 
I prythee.” “God,” he says, “I thank thee—I will smile.” 


As he goes off, with the poison working furiously in his 
blood, Maria appears and gaily informs the company that 
as for Olivia yellow is “a colour she abhors,” and cross- 
gartering “a fashion she detests.” The spirits of laughter 
are alive in the air; presently she returns, saying, “If you 
desire the spleen, and will laugh yourselves into stitches, 
follow me. Yond gull, Malvolio, is turned heathen; a very 
renegade ; for there is no Christian, that means to be saved 
by believing rightly, can ever believe such impossible 
passages of grossness.” ‘“He’s in yellow stockings!” 
“ And cross-gartered ?” asks Sir Toby. ‘“ Most villain- 
ously,” she replies, “ he does obey every point of the letter 
that I dropped to betray him; he does smile his face into 
more lines than are in the new map, with the augmentation 
of the Indies; you have not seen such a thing as ’tis; I can 
hardly forbear hurling things at him. I know my lady 
will strike him.” 

Thus they troop off to the climax of quintessential 
humour. For herself, Maria goes off to her mistress’s ear, 
and informs her that Malvolio is indeed coming as he has 
been bidden to, “but in very strange manner.” “ Madam, 
he does nothing but smile.” And Olivia, as Malvolio floats 
towards her, blowing kisses at her, is aghast at her steward, 
lately so grave, and now so strangely bedizened. She is 
amazed; but he is elate. She asks him the cause of his 
unwonted smiling, telling him she sent for him “ upon a sad 
occasion.” “Sad, lady?” “I could be sad; this does make 
some obstruction in the blood, this cross-gartering; but 
what of that ? ” : 

The height of humour is reached, and the deeps areé 
beyond. All heights have their deeps. Falstaff died of a 
broken heart; the famous and immaculate knight awoke to 
find himself plain Alonzo Quixano. And Malvolio shut in 
darkness for a hopeless lunatic is a subject of pity. But 
light has been broken on him. Egoism laments its hope- 
lessness ; fatuity begs for release. When release comes he 
spurns them all to rebuild his broken structure of self; but 
in different wise shall he build it. Yet is humour vindi- 
cated, for he mocked at mirth, mirth ends in mocking at him, 
and thus the whirligig of Time brings its revenges, 


“ Daylight and champagne discovers not more,” | 
I will’ be proud, I will } 


. . : ) | selves again. 
gross acquaintances, I will be point-de-vise the very man. | 





NEW YEAR’S EVE 


THERE is no particular reason, save the convenience and 
stability of a convention, why the night of December 31st 
should differ from the other three hundred and sixty-four 
nights of the year; and yet, unless we are really exhausted 
of all sentiment whatever, a certain feeling of finality and 
of possible fresh beginnings attaches to that date. We cast 


| up accounts other than those in ledgers and balance-sheets ; 


we glance back over the period which we term “the past 
year,” and exult or grieve, according to our disposition and 
the successes or lapses which we see written in its hetero- 
geneous columns. We look forward with inevitable curiosity, 
with a rather weird, “ spooky” sensation, and wonder what 


: . | that hypothetical personage the New Year will bring— 
It is as clear as daylight tohim. Its very aloof suggestion | 


and far innuendo are only matters of further conviction; | with his favours or close-fisted. It may even be that in 


whether he will be merry or glum, kind or harsh, generous 


secret we revert to the old custom of framing a good reso- 
lution or two—knowing all the time that in three days we 
shall have forgotten all about them and shall be just our old 
In any case, we “keep up” New Year’s Eve 
in some fashion or other. Perhaps we only sit by the fire 
alone, yet we close the book and surrender ourselves to the 
sad, reflective mood which invariably drifts over us during 
the last half-hour before midnight chimes; and when the 
bells ring out their “ music nighest bordering upon heaven ” 
over the city, we sigh. Another year has gone, for better or 
for worse ; we have made new friends, lost old ones; love 
has come, love has passed, and the pattern of our puzzling 
lives is still unfinished. Better, perhaps, is the way of those 
who drown the voices of the past by mirth and jollity, who 
gather at the feast, drinking a health to the new-comer and 
speeding the parting guest with a hearty cheer. 

“No one (wrote Elia) ever regarded the First of January 
with indifference. The birth of a new year is of an interest 
too wide to be pretermitted by king or cobbler. It is that 
from which all date their time, and count upon what is left. 
It is the nativity of our common Adam. The 
elders with whom I was brought up were of a character not 
likely to let slip the sacred observance of any old institution, 
and the ringing out of the Old Year was kept by them with 
circumstances of peculiar ceremony.” 

Throughout many centuries the festival of the New Year 
has been observed by gifts or rejoicings. The Druids used 
on certain days to cut the sacred mistletoe with a golden 
knife, and at the New Year its branches were distributed 
among the people. Onthis day the Romans were accustomed 
to congratulate their friends and to give presents: these 
often took the form of figs and dates wrapped in gold-leaf, 
accompanied by monetary gifts, and were supposed to pro- 
pitiate the deities. According to an old “ Encyclopedia of 
Antiquities,” such gifts were continued under the Roman 
Emperors until they were prohibited by Claudius; “nor,” 
says the writer, “ did they wholly cease, although condemned 
by ecclesiastical Councils on account of the pagan ceremonies 
at their presentation.” Among the Saxons the period was 
observed with “ more than ordinary jollity and feasting.” 

Customs of such ancient origin die hard, and this one in 
particular has been preserved by ceaseless observance, at any 
rate in European countries. In a public record of the reign 
of Edward VI. occurs an entry of sundry “ rewards given 
on New Year’s Day to the King’s officers and servants in 
ordinary, £155 5s., and to their servants that present the 
king’s majestie with New Year’s gifts.” The English 
version of a Latin poem written in 1553 runs thus, refer- 
ring to the festival :— 


The next to this is Newe yeares day 
whereon to every frende, ; 

They costly presents in do bring, « 
and Newe yeares giftes do sende ; 
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These giftes the husband gives his wife, 
and father eke the childe, 
And maister on his men bestowes 
the like, with favour milde. 

It is curious and amusing to read the account summarised 
by the indefatigable Hone of the presents showered on 
Queen Elizabeth at the beginning of the year. “All the 
bishops, the chief officers of state, and several of the 
queen’s household servants, even down to her apothecaries, 
master cook, serjeant of the pastry, etc., gave new year’s 
gifts to her majesty ; consisting, in general, either of a sum 
of money, or jewels, trinkets, wearing apparel, etc.” To 
modern readers it almost seems as though the Queen must 
have been fully provided for the whole year to come, so 
numerous and various is the category. ‘“ Many of the tem- 
poral lords and great officers, and most of the peeresses, gave 
rich gowns, petticoats, shifts, silk stockings, garters, sweet- 
bags, doublets, mantles embroidered with precious stones, 
looking-glasses, fans, bracelets, caskets studded with jewels, 
and other costly trinkets.” The Master of the Savoy gave 
her a Bible, richly ornamented ; her physician proffered a 
box of foreign sweetmeats—dare we entertain a suspicion 
of an ulterior motive here? Ginger candy, probably home- 
made, came from the apothecaries ; “a pair of sweet gloves” 
was the choice of some Italian courtiers; and one “ Smyth, the 
dustman ’’—good fellow !—-presented her Majesty with “two 
bolts of cambrick.” He deserves, this gallant dustman, to 
have his name spelt with a “y.” Buta pretty sidelight 
is thrown on the business-like Queen when we read that 
“ though Elizabeth made returns to the New Year's gifts, in 
plate and other articles, yet she took sufficient care that the 
balance should be in her own favour.” 

In the North of England and in Scotland it has for long 
been the custom to end the old year merrily and to begin 
the new one with laughter. At one time the maidens of the 
villages carried round from door to door a bowl of 
“‘ wassail,”’ or spiced ale, chanting as they did so various 
crude rhymes, hopeful of small recognitions, somewhat after 
the style of our youngsters who parade the side-streets with 
an effigy of Guy Fawkes on the Fifth of November. In 
Shakespearean days the mummers perambulated the dis- 
trict—often merely the youths and girls dressed up in each 
others’ clothes—singing and dancing, stopping here and 
there to partake of the good cheer provided for them. 

The “ Candlemas Bull” is a superstition which used to be 
common in the Highlands; a passing cloud on New Year’s 
Eve took the imaginary shape of the animal, and by its 
movements or changes good or bad weather was prognosti- 
cated. The most peculiar performances, however, were those 
which attached to water-drawing. The Highlanders on New 
Year’s Eve formed themselves into bands and collected 
juniper-bushes ; “a certain discreet person” was sent to the 
ford to draw a vessel of waier in silence, without permitting 
the pitcher to touch the earth. Early on New Year’s morning 
this magical water was drunk, and was supposed to be 
a charm against witchcraft and the evil eye. Then the 
master of the ceremonies splashed everybody in the room 
with water, and, as generally the hour for rising had not 
arrived, it was not unusual, says the chronicler quaintly, 
“for him to receive ungrateful remonstrances against 
ablution.” But worse is to follow. Closing all the doors 
and windows, he proceeded to kindle the pungent juniper- 
bushes in each apartment, until the whole household was 
fairly near to suffocation. The operator disregards the chorus 
of coughs, sneezes, and groans, because the more perfect the 
“smeech” the more potent the spell; he “ continues, with 
streaming eyes and averted head, to increase the fumigation, 
until in his own defence he admits the air to recover 
the exhausted household and himself. He then treats the 
horses, cattle, and other stock with the same smothering to 
keep them from harm throughout the year. When the 





gudewife gets up, and, having ceased from coughing, has 
gained sufficient strength to reach the bottle, she administers 
its comfort to the relief of the sufferers; laughter takes 
place of complaint, all the family get up, wash their faces, 
and receive the visits of their neighbours, who arrive full of 
gratulations peculiar to the day.” Breakfast was then 
served, and we can imagine that the poor victims needed 
it; but we are conscious of a distinct sensation of gratitude 
that their faces had been washed first. 

So, for many pages, we might go on recounting curious 
customs and New Year’s celebrations. In a few distant 
parts of the country some faint reminiscences of the old- 
time superstitions are still obtainable, but the spirit of the 
town is shown more in the good wishes and good fare which 
seem to belong particularly to the opening days of a fresh 
year. We cast behind us, as out of tune with the hopeful 
nature of the hours, the sense of sadness, the vain regrets. 
How finely Elia broke through the bars of lugubrious 
memories in his “ New Year’s Eve”! “Every dead man 
must take upon himself to be lecturing me with his odious 
truism that ‘Such as he now is I must shortly be.’ Not so 
shortly, friend, perhaps, as thou imaginest. In the mean- 
time, | am alive. I move about. I am worth twenty of 
thee. Know thy betters! Thy New Year’s Days are 
past.” We lean to the creed of the optimist during these 
festivals, in spite of the fog and frost of our uncomfortable 
winters; we are inclined to echo the words of Walter 
Savage Landor :— 

Each year bears something from us as it flies, 
We only blow it farther with our sighs. 

To analyse this curious feeling of high spirits which so 
often takes possession of us after we have once crossed 
the mysterious line of midnight on December 31st would 
lead us into the realms cf psychology and metaphysics. 
There is no real reason for it, as far as we can see. The 
weather, which influences us tc so great an extent, is usually 
atrocious ; the days are dark a:d depressing, the nights are 
damp and clammy. Perhaps in the impression that old 
errors can be retrieved, old mis‘akes avoided in the future, 
that we can actually “ make a fresh start” lies the secret 
of our sudden cheer. We realise with Thoreau that “ heaven 
is under our feet as well as over our heads.” Janus, the god 
of gates and avenues, is holding open for a little while the 
portals of a land unknown, wherein may chance many great 
adventures. Not until we have come off second best in 
some of those adventures of soul or body shall we begin to 
think that this year is much about the same as its pre- 
decessors. However, at present we address ourselves to the 
conquest of the very New Year 1911, and may well take 
Herrick’s advice :— 

Then, as ye sit about your embers, 

Call not to mind the fled Decembers ; 

But think on these, that are to appear, 

As daughters to the instant year. 
And another stanza, most happy in its metaphor, from the 
poet Cowper is extremely apt at the present time :— 

If hindrances obstruct thy way, 

Thy magnanimity display, 

And let thy strength be seen ; 
But O! if fortune fill thy sail 
With more than a propitious gale, 
Take half thy canvas in. 

So, while “that turncoat bell, that just now mournfully 
chanted the obsequies of 1910 departed” (let the shade of 
Elia pardon us the paraphrase) still echoes in our ears, let 
us take another glass to the coming year. We survive, 
“jolly candidates for 1911,” at any rate. ‘“‘ Where be those 
puling fears just now expressed or affected ? Passed like a 
cloud—clean washed away by a wave of genuine Helicon, 
your only Spa for hypochondriacs. And now another cup of 
the generous! and a Merry New Year, and many of them to 


a Bae 


you all, my masters! 
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CHANCE OR ZERO 


In Lonpon it was raining, raining; all things were plunged 
in a sepia mist as the train drew out of Victoria. At Dover, 
too, it rained, and in Calais; but soon after the lamps were 
lighted, the curtains in our “sleeper” drawn, and the rain 
shut out. When we awoke in Marseilles the sun was 
shining as if we had swung back into August, and our 
clothes were unpleasantly heavy. Ruskin stormed against 
railways, but Turner’s vision of them as magical was 
truer; they are the veritable necromancers of modern 
times, and transport you from winter to summer while you 
sleep. I prefer the P.L.M. to Aladdin’s carpet. The rug 
must have been alarmingly unstable at best, and sleep on it 
or rest quite impossible. 4 

Monte Carlo is at once the most fairylike place and the 
most materially real—like a flower on a dunghill. On the 
terrace in the morning crowds of well-dressed persons were 
to be seen in a setting of perfect scenery, looking as if they 
had not a care in the world ; at night the glory of the Casino 
gardens, lit with topazes and diamonds, the palm-fronds 
showing grey green against the purple velvet sky, and about 
one the scent of flowers. Nowhere a sign of poverty or 
labour or care; pretty villas on every side, flowers on every 
wall, exotic strange plants in every garden, silent motor- 
cars sliding about, furs and laces in juxtaposition, signs of 
luxury everywhere, and all the well-being, all the comfort 
built on one passion. 

The Casino last year made over two millions of money, it 
is said, half of which it is estimated comes out of English 
pockets. The Casino spends cver a quarter of a million a 
year in subsidies to foreign newspapers to prevent attack 
and to ensure favourable notices. Consequently the Casino 
managers can reckon at least on their benevolent gratuitous 
goodwill. Nota day passes but some newspaper publishes 
without invitation a puff of the Casino. I take up 
the —— of to-day, December 13th, and find a para- 
graph headed— 

‘“‘ Lucky Monte Carlo Visitor. 


‘“* Helped by No. 29, Mr. Darnborough wins £6,400 in 
day’s play.” 





Now that may or may not be a fact; in any case, the para- 
graph is a puff of the gambling-rooms, and it is not paid for. 

The general truth about Monte Carlo, however, is never 
seen in any English paper; the common experience to the 
effect that every one who gambles at roulette loses is never 
even hinted at ; yet this is the truth, the almost universal 
experience. It would be safe to say, without knowing the 
facts, that if Mr. Darnborough won £6,400 in a day at 
Monte Carlo, he had previously lost more than £20,000 
there, probably more than £30,000. For no one wins £6,400 
without playing very high and very persistently, and who- 
ever plays high and often is sure to lose very large sums 
before he carries off £6,000. It is heavy loss usually that 
makes one gamble boldly and persistently. 


I have tested this theory a hundred times. At one time 
Monsieur S——, the head of one of the greatest steel-works 
in France, was a heavy gambler. He used to play three 
maximums a day of £480 each at T'rente-et-Quarante, and 
for two or three weeks he won very often. It was therefore 
rumoured that he had won £10,000. The usual paragraphs 
began to appear in the London papers. A day or two later 
I happened to be introduced to Monsieur S , and in time 
came to know him pretty well. One of these paragraphs 
gave me the cue, and I asked him whether it was true he 


had won £10,000 ? 


“Strange to say,” he said, “I am business-like even in 
my gambling, and for the last twenty years at Monte Carlo 








I have kept a book of my gains and losses. . . . I 
gamble in maximums because that gives one some slight 
chance of avoiding the refait—the odd chance that falls in 
favour of the bank about once in fifty times. Naturally, if 
you play often the refait is sure to come against you, but if 
you play only three times a day you have some chance of 
avoiding it. Of course, that’s only a superstition,” he added, 
smilingly ; “I have found that the refait falls on me with 
almost mathematical precision. Every forty or fifty coups— 
that is, about once a fortnight—I lose half my stake.” After 
lunch he took up a little red morocco book, and said :— 

“ Now I can answer any of your questions.” 

“The chief question is,”’ I said, ‘‘ Have you lost or won in 
the twenty years ? ” 

“That is easily answered,” he replied. “1 have lost every 
year. My worst year was in 1888, whenI lost £19,000; my 
best year 1892, when I lost only £6,000. But then in the 
bad year I played considerably longer than in the good year. 
The thing that astonishes me in the results is the almost 
mathematical accuracy of them. People talk of the Goddess 
of Chance; ‘tis the Goddess of Certainty that reigns at 
Monte Carlo. Iam a shareholder in the Casino, 
and we notice exactly the same thing about our profits. 
They increase year after year, but they vary a little according 
to the number of visitors. Again, in this respect it is the 
mathematical certainty of the result which is surprising.” 

“Then,” I said, “ you agree with me that any one who 
comes to Monte Carlo and plays for any length of time is 
certain to lose ? ” 

“ Absolutely certain!” was the reply of Monsieur § ’ 
who was one of the richest and one of the best business men 
in France. 

“Tell me,” I went on probing, “is it worse for the punter 
than horse-racing ?” 

“Distinctly worse,” he replied, “from my point of view. 
You see there are only twenty or thirty men in France who 
have large studs of racehorses, and they all know one 
another more or less. There is a certain esprit de corps 
amongst them. Accordingly, when they know a very good 
thing they tell it to their frien1s, and this small coterie have 
a far better chance of winning than they have at Monte 
Carlo; but the average punter, who knows nobody, and 
who vets at races, is, 1 imagine, just as sure {o lose as when 
he bets at Monte Carlo. “Tis impossible to protect a fool 
from his folly.” 

“Why, then, do you play at Monte Cario?” I asked, 
smiling. . 

“Tt amuses me,” he said, “ to see how relentless chance 
is—or rather, what one calls chance.” 

It is not chance that has built up Monte Carlo and made 
M. Camille Blanc one of the richest men in Europe, it is 
certainty ; and the name of the certainty is Zero. Monte 
Carlo is built on Zero, and Zero is as certain as the British 
taxgatherer—as certain as death itself. 











THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB 


Tur Exhibition of the New English Art Club at the well- 
known galleries in Suffolk Street is always interesting, 
irrespective of its actual merits. It may be supposed to 
represent the younger blood and the more ardent spirits in 
the art world, and it should be possible to forecast from its 
works more readily than from the staid and sober exhibits 
at Burlington House the coming developments which will 
result from the tendencies which may here be seen at work. 
We must confess to a sense of disappointment. The general 
impression left upon our mind is that of a want of balance. 
A painter gets hold forcibly of some one truth or fact in 
Nature, and to bring it out he will sacrifice ruthlessly a 
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thousand subsidiary features which are indispensable to a 
satisfactory interpretation of the subject. Many fine effects 
can be produced with the palette-knife, but several of the 
pictures in this Exhibition have been ruined by its excessive 
use. Constable marred not a few of his great landscapes by 
his multiplication of broken lights which his rivals either 
did not see or deliberately disregarded. Now that Constable 
is more rightly appreciated this faulty multiplication 
of such lights is still more in evidence, and his disciples 
seem eager to emulate his deficiencies to the comparative 
disregard of his transcendent merits. There is, in short, a 
craving after originality, which more often takes the form 
of mere eccentricity, without waiting to acquire that mastery 
of technique through which alone any adequate self-expres- 
sion—artistic or otherwise—is possible. 


For sheer easy and almost contemptuous mastery of his 
technique the two water-colour sketches by Mr. Sargent 
standalone. In a few bold washes and sweeping strokes he 
expresses perfectly the essential features of difficult sub- 
jects—-subjects wholly uninteresting save for the technical 
difficulties which they present. Everything is there— 
rounded outlines, perfect foreshortening, light falling direct, 
light refiected, light shining through a semi-transparent 
screen, colour richly and easily handled, and all with that 
seeming simplicity and inevitability that indicate the hand 
of a master. Cleverness could scarcely be carried further. 
The expression of light and shadow is the aim of Mr. 
Connard in his pictures of Castleacre Castle and Priory ; 
his method is bold even to roughness, but it is eminently 
expressive. Mr. William Orpen’s pictures are a striking 
feature of the Exhibition. He, too, aims at rendering 
sunlight in its fullest and most vivid intensity, and he 
succeeds by daring methods which come nigh to failure 
and whose only justification is success—which is, after 
all, the best excuse that can be offered for anything. In 
sharp contrast is Mr. F. V. Poole’s quiet painting of 
“The Creek,” which adjoins it—a conscientious piece of 
work, and faithful and true withal, if not strikingly 
original. Mr. Maclaren has, to our mind, succeeded in 
marring—if not actually spoiling—his promising group of 
three children by the use of the palette-knife, which makes 
their faces look coarse and dirty, when smoother handling 
would have saved the situation. Mr. Walter Bayes’ 
“ Harbour Scene” and Mr. McEvoy’s “ Dieppe Harbour” 
are both charming and skilful pieces of work; so, too, is 
“The Rocky Portal,” by Mr. W. Russell. 


A picture which leaves an abiding memory is Mr. 
Wilson Steer’s “Girl in Blue”—a beantiful half-length 
portrait, which succeeds, in spite of the almost garish 
tint of the dress, in virtue of the delicacy and character 
of the portrait and the clever and beantiful painting of 
the hands. Gentleness and sweetness and “the long, 
long thoughts” of youth have been expressed without 
degenerating into anything like cheap sentiment, and the 
technique is free from any eccentricities of handling 
which distract attention from the message of the picture 
itself—a point that our young painters do not always 
bear in mind. A fine landscape, bathed in clear light, 
is Mr. Hayward’s “Landslip near Lyme Regis,” and 
there is more than ordinary merit, too, in Professor Brown's 
“Glimpse of the Severn.” Mr. Orpen is again at his 
best in the picture which he calls “ Afternoon on the 
Cliff,” another charming portrayal of a summer effect. 
Mr. Spencer Gore’s “ Taunton Vale” is also a landscape 
to recall with pleasure. There is no little feeling, too, 
in Mr. Talmage’s “Blue and Silver”—a delightful 
glimpse of sea touched by the sun into astreak of silver. 
Among portraits we recall with pleasure that of “ Gillian,” 
by Mr. W. Russell, and two by Miss Ethel Walker and 
Miss Margaret Gere. 





IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


Tur public appears to be asleep; at any rate, it is not sufficiently 
wide awake to buy even bargains like Home Rails, Unions, 
Russians. Every one is apathetic. We are convinced that 1911 
will prove a prosperous year; but our convictions are not strong 
enough to force us to buy stocks and shares. We do not even 
gamble. Investment brokers report dull days, and speculative 
brokers don’t find enough business to pay expenses. But I 
think we shall soon see a change, for money is going to be 
cheap. 

Money is the real ruler of our markets. No depression can 
stand up against cheap money. We must pay back a certain 
amount of gold to Paris, for the Bank of France holds a large 
parcel of our bills. But Egypt will soon be returning the gold 
we lent her for the cotton crop. She has taken nearly eleven 
millions. We must not forget that the Rand will send us well 
over £600,000 a week. This huge output, so steady and so 
certain to continue, must produce a great effect on prices. 

Consols are strong, and appear certain to rise; the Govern- 
ment must reduce the Debt, and will probably buy Consols. 
The bankers do not like the Floating Debt reduced beyond a 
certain limit, and they are most anxious to see Consols back at 
90. It may take a year to effect this—a year of peace and 
cheap money ; yet it will come about. Consols are the barometer 
of our credit. Ido not suggest that they should be purchased 
for mere market purposes, but I do think some effort should be 
made to popularise them. They should be easily transferable. 
They should be sold as Rentes are sold—in small lots either 
registered or to bearer, and the interest should be payable at any 
post-office. The Bonds should also be purchasable at any post- 
office. If Consols were made attractive the price would soon 
rise. The popularisation of Consols would increase the saving 
power of the nation. There are no real difficulties in the way, 
only the innate dislike of the banking world to any innovation. 

The Foreign Market is idle, but dealers have been much 
amused at Sir Edward Holden’s attack upon Japanese. His 
arguments are unanswerable, but they are the arguments of a 
Tariff Reformer, and Sir Edward is popularly supposed to be 
the faithful adviser of Mr. Lloyd George! Sir Edward Grey 
should insist upon six millions being spent in England. The 
last Manchurian Loan was spent in the United States. It was a 
failure, but the underwriters made a good market, and soon 
unloaded. The South Manchurian Railway is managed in the 
interests of Japanese traders; and the ports, wharves, ware- 
houses are not exactly the “open doors” the Japanese would 
have us believe. I see signs of a great reaction in this market. 
My- urgent advice is, therefore, to leave all Japanese stocks 
severely alone. 

Americans are cheerful, but there is no business. Never- 
theless, | see every sign of a good market in a few weeks. 1] 
attach very little importance to the poor returns on the Railways. 
The managers are determined to obtain higher rates, and they 
wish to make a bad showing. ‘They tell me that Morgans have 
decided to help the Copper people, and that Smelters are to 
be put on the London market. My New York friends advise the 
purchase of the 6 per cent. convertible bonds now round about 
par. ‘The interest is safe enough, and the option to exchange 
makes the speculation attractive. I have before advised the 
purchase of Union Convertibles. Indeed all these convertible 
bonds are admirable investments for those who have money to 
lock up. Buyers get a safe return, and the certainty that when 
a boom comes along they will be able to sell out and net from 20 
to 25 per cent. on their capital investment. 

Canadian Pacifics have risen in sympathy with Yankees. The 
bulls talk of melon-cutting, but this seems unlikely. The Rail- 
way will want all its funds. “Can Pacs” are an excellent invest- 
ment, but I do not regard them as an equally good speculation. 
Grand Trunks are out of favour—the gamble is dead. An 
effort is being made to interest the English public in Canadian 
Northern, the Mackenzie and Mann line. But though this 
line has been cleverly managed and cleverly financed, and 
though both partners have appeared in the New Year’s Honours 
list, I see no reason why investors should signalise their 
approval of Mr. Asquith’s selection by buying Canadiaa 
Northerns. They might pause until they have perused an 
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article on the line that appeared in a recent issue of the 
Economist. 

Mexican Rails are, I am assured by all the jobbers, to be put 
up again. The reason being a good harvest and some wonderful 
traffics. I have a great respect for the jobber in Mexican Rails. 
He is as bright a man as any in the House—he has to be, or he 
could not live—but his tips are not always to be followed. 
There is a bull account. Can it be that the jobbers themselves 
are bulls P 

IT am somewhat weary of always advising a purchase of Home 
Rails. When the dividends are declared my optimism will be 
justified. I repeat—and I shall not have many more chances 
before the reports are out—that Great Northern Deferred, South 
Western Deferred, Great Westerns, Great Centrals, Great 
Easterns are good to buy. I say again that those who want a 
long shot should buy Great Central Deferred. I said “ buy” 
when they were 113. They are now 13. They will soon be 20, 
and in two years’ time 35 to 40. 

The Rubber auctions are not encouraging. But there is so 
small a market in Rubber to-day that the dealers have not the 
heart to sell a bear. Hardly a week passes but shareholders 
receive some painful surprise. The latest fiasco was Rangoon 
Para, floated by Guthrie and Company, who are respectable enough 
to have known better. Yet so intense was the excitement 
during the boom that the Board went to allotment upon a report 
procured by the vendors which valued the estates at £205,000. 
When the awakening came, Mr. A. B. Lake made a valuation of 
£35,250! Yet all parties have met and agreed to attempt to 
continue the Company. The Messrs. Guthrie—worthy optim- 
ists—helped the Board over an awkward fence by joining ina 
guarantee of 6 per cent. until 1913. But how can Rangoon Para 
pay upon a capital of £205,000, which may possibly be increased P 
No rubber-estate can hope for success if it is over-capitalised. 
That is why I advise those who must buy Rubber shares to buy 
only into companies who purchased their rubber at £50 an acre 
or less. You can buy land to-day and clear and plant, and 
bring to the producing stage at £32 an acre. Why then pay 
£75 to £100 for land that will not pay any dividend for three or 
four years P 

The Spies meeting has been held, and the Board will now build 
their refinery. I hope that long ere it is finished the oil war 
will have ended. I do not understand why any shareholders 
should have grumbled at the arrangement for financing the new 
issue. It appears to me the only sound policy. I think the 
refinery a mistake, but once it was decided to build, it was the 
bounden duty of the Board to assure themselves that the cash 
was there. It would have been silly to rely upon the shareholders, 
especially as many are French, hold bearer scrip, and cannot be 
reached. 

Kaffirs continue dull, very dull indeed. The reduction in the 
Crown Mines dividend was foreseen. But it is only temporary, 
for the new battery of 160 head will be at work by June. 
There is much talk of what City Deep will do when the mill 
cleans up at the end of this month, but the first clean up is 
always a disappointment. Central Randfontein will start its 
huge 600-head battery shortly. The new mills will increase the 
Rand output, but we must not forget that the older mines are 
daily finding some difficulty in keeping down working costs. 
Labour may be obtained in larger quantities, and there is much 
talk of the heavier stope-drills doing away with a great portion 
of the labour trouble; but, as I have said, the market is dull. 
Paris does not now buy Kaffirs, and the British public finds no 
incitement to purchase into the older mines. Their lives are 
rapidly coming to a close. 

Rhodesians are written up in all the newspapers. Every man 
in the House says that we must seea boom. But the public reso- 
lutely stands aside. The plain truth is that most people realise 
that all the finance companies have huge blocks of shares they 
desire to sell, and everybody is afraid to buy. Again, it can 
hardly be said that the Rhodesian magnates are a happy family. 
They watch each other cautiously. There is no cohesion; there 
are too many trusts and too many managers. They are all too 
anxious to make money out of each other. Sir Abe Bailey is 
acute, Dr. Sauer is not an infant in arms, Mr. Latilla was not 
born yesterday, Mr. Sear is supposed to know his way about, and 
the Weil family, though full of enthusiasm for the land out of 
which they have made their fortunes, are not averse from taking 
a profit when they see it. I think that the mines are many of 
them phenomenally rich. They are managed by good men, but 
the public wants a run for its money, and it doesn’t quite see 
how it can get it. The best thing the magnates can do is to 
pool all their shares and appoint one of their number to manage 
the pool. Raymond RapDCLyYFFE. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


WILDE'S “SALOME” AND THE CRITICS 
To the Editor of Tur ACADEMY. 


Srtr,—It would be hard to find a work that has provoked 
more unverified and unverifiable assertions than Oscar Wilde’s 
“Salomé.” From Mr. Chesterton downwards, almost every 
journalist has contrived to add something to the legend already 
surrounding the play. I had expected better things from your 
musical critic, whose accuracy is usually unimpeachable. But 
even he appears to have taken his courage in both hands, and 
risked an assertion without looking at either the French 
original or the translation of the play. He speaks of Wilde’s 
“imaginative verses,’ when he must surely know that the play 
was first written in French prose. 

Will you also allow me to object to his unfortunate comparison 
of the play to a “ beautiful courtesan”? I am ready enough to 
admit that it has grave faults. It wants atmosphere and human 
interest, and is too literary, too cold and brilliant. I deny that 
it is meretricious, that its appeal is in any way to the lower 
instincts. Any pornographic associations are due to the lament- 
ably corrupt decorations by Beardsley, which are not so much 
illustrations as frankly cynical comments on the text.—I am, etc., 

Hester Brayne. 
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THE SPECTATOR says you : 


‘contd not do better than ‘read this book. Ad 


THE PASSING OF THE 
SHEREEFIAN EMPIRE. 


By ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, 


Author of “Port Arthur: The, Siege and Capitulation. 4 











Illustrated. 15s. net. 








“Of particular interest to Service men are ‘the description and analysis of the French troops 


engaged in the Chaouia campaign and of the Spanish force in the Riff campaign, and the well thought- , 


out deductions drawn therefrom. -Apart:from its value in these directions—and itis literally crammed 
with useful facts—the book reads as thrillingly as any novel, with tenfold more interest than the 
ordinary run of that class of fiction.”—War Office Times. 


“Tt is very full and interesting’ work that the author has given us, and one that will probably 


make many readers desirous of visiting the land which he finds soexhilarating.” —The Daily Telegraph... 


“ Of-all books about Morocco, this one is quite the best.” —The Observer. 


“Those who remember Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s book upon the Siege of Port Arthur will welcome 


this new volume from so enterprising and brilliant a war correspondent.” —Daily Graphic. 
“This thoughtful, entertaining, and valuable book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The book is an interesting, study of the condition of affairs in Morocco, and.as a record of 
adventure it makes excellent reading.”—Morning Post. 


“The writer of this most interesting and instructive volume is already favourably known to 
fee as the author of the best English book on the Siege.of Port Arthur, and now he may be con- 
gre uiated on having produced an equally pre-eminent account of recent events in Morocco,”—Daily 
Chronicle. 


“No book written about Morocco in recent years has shown a better grasp of facts or a sounder 
judgment of the forces at work in what was down to a few years ago Africa’s last gréat.'independent 
Empire.” —The Illustrated London News. 


“One reads this really vivid book by Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett as much.as one reads. the narratives 
of the Conquistadores.”"—The Nation. 


“An excellent book, to the great interest and variety of which it is impossible to do justice 
here.” —Clasgow News. 


“A valuable and fascinating volume.”—Sunday Chronicle. 
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